el. 
“Class tatlors 


usually found in 
he class: used by 
nd follow closely 


O carry out our 
ost perfection of . 
and can fit from 
ere necessary to 


~ 


VEL'S 


| AND GARPET 


SALE. 


MLEY’S REVERSIBLE 
RUGS, 


DANTSU RUGS. 


$10.50 
*@+eee 75 


$1.75 


CARPETS. 


Vool Extra Super Ingrains. . 59¢ 
Vool Extra eae Ingrain Art 
» in all sizes, per sq. yd.....60¢ 


SMYRNA RUGS. 


19:80 
14. 50 


IME WILTON RUGS... 


iches long by 8 feet 
by 9 feet Wide. 


OATSKIN RUGS. 


75 


\BASH AV. 


and Adams S&t. 


NUNEMAKER, 


ESTERN.( 


AG 


aG 


LYAT 10 A. M. 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


ra, at our salesrooms, 


lcago, the entire salvage + 


CO. - « Chicago, 


—and— 


BROS. & MAYER, Chicago, 


consisting of 


OOO Worth of 


and Worsteds, 
and a quantity of 


D TAILOR’S TRIMMINGS. 
GANS, Manager. 


RNES 
ATS 


ER SHAPES. 
‘$4 | 
W. BARNES, 
and Monroe, 


f 


| dropped to the 


WOMAN URGES ATTACK. 


‘During Fight with Workmen 


+ mioting started by union pickets at the 
‘Merchants’ Loan and Trust Building, Clark 


_ by a score of business agents, attacked thir- 


Perilous injuries... 
4 pickets, and Tinsley was carried back to the 
> Piela Building, and later was taken home. 


| the non-union men started to leave 


mob. 
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PRICE TWO CENTS. 


UNION PICKETS 
START A RIOT.) 


from Merchants’ Loan 
Building Seventeen 
Are Injured. 


Miss Anna Baird Incites the 
Strikers with Cries and Is 
Quieted “by the 
olice. 


* 


MEN TO SLEEP INSIDE NOW. 


and Adams streets, yesterday afternoon, re- 
guited in seventeen men being injured more 
or less severely. At 4:45 p. m. 200 pickets, led 


ty flon-union men who were leaving the 
bullding, and in the ensuing fight revolvers 
were drawn and “ bdillies ” used. 

A few moments later, at Dearborn and 
Adams streets, Miss Anna Baird, a well- 
dressed South Side woman, incited the union 
men to a fresh attack with cries of: ‘“‘ Get 

am!’’ ‘ Don’t let them take your bread 
from your mouths!"’ ‘‘ Come on, boys!” 

The rioters finally were dispersed by the 
police and special officers with drawn re- 
volvers. 

Those most seriously hurt during the cnet 
ernoon’s affrays were: 

Crozier, William, policeman; cut 
remained on @ut 


knuckles ; y.- 
Grifith, Charlies, son of John A. Griffith, con- 
tractor for building; beaten and knocked down; 
not serious. 


malty, John, member 
head cut with billy’ wielded by special de- 
tective; not serious; arrested and locked up at 
Central detail; later released on bonds signed by 
Herman Lilien, business agent of Hod Carriers’ 


anion. 
W., bystander; mouth cut by 
‘rick; went home unassisted. 
ey, Thomas R., Oak Park, superintendent of 
building for Burnham & Root, architects; beaten 
with blunt Instrument; taken home; not serious. 
Besides these eight non-union men were 
more or less seriously hurt and three union 
pickets suffered at the hands of the special 
officers and police. Several bystanders were 
knocked down when the police charged the 
crowd and others were hit with bricks and 


stones, 
Assault on Tinsley. 
Superintendent Tinsley was the first man 
hurt. Shortly after 4 o’clock, as he was 
going with young Griffith to the Rookery ¢ 
across ms street,.he was ab- 
by three union pickets. One of them 


ground: 
Grigfith was knocked down, but escaped 
The police dispersed the 


Half an hour after the assault on Tinsley | 
the 
Dullding. Two hundred pickets, led by a 
score of business agents, and 300 or 400 by- 
@tanders had congregated in the neighbor- 
héod, and the twelve policemen near the 
building were practically powerless. The 
crowd commenced to hoot and jeer, and then 
@ few bricks were thrown. At Clark and 
Adams streets three union pickets, led by 
John Kelly, a plasterer’s laborer, broke 
through the lines of police and special offi- 
cers and attacked the non-union men. 
Kelly, who seemed to be under the influence 
of liquor, knocked down three men before 
he was felled by a blow on the head. Then 
the entire crowd of union pickets rushed 
across the street, and several detectives and 
non-union men were knocked: down and 
trampled on before the police managed to 
draw their revolvers and drive back the 


Miss Baird Appears. 

Then the police started east in Adams 
street with the non-union men, At Dear- 
born street the pickets caught up with them. 
Then Miss Anna Baird appeared. She joined 
in the cries and urged the union men to re- 
turn to the attack. She ran after the men 
for nearly a block, becoming almost hys- 
terical. Finally Detective Sergeant John 
Kelly quieted her, and, after obtaining her 
name, allowed her to return to her resi- 
@ence, which she said was on the South Side. 
* When asked her reasons for urging on the 
lawbreekers, she declared she was in sym- 
pathy with them and wanted to see them 
Deat the contractors. She said she was not 
ong interested in the cause of union 

Mies Baird was apparently between 49 and 
0 years old. She wore a tailor-made gown 
and a fur cape, and carried a silk umbrella. 
She refused to give her residence, and Ser- 
geant Kelly believes she gave him a ficti- 
tious name. - 

At the elevated station another attack 
Was.made on the workmen. The pickets 
‘were beaten back by the special officers, Who 
tty compelled again to draw their re 


While the men were being escorted pe. 
the street a mob of strike sympathizers tried 
rescue Kelly from the police. He finally 
Was locked in patrol box until the patrol 
Wagon arrived. During the fight an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to upset wagons 

with cots, bedding, and provisions | 
for the use of the men in the Field bullding. 


Special Police Guard Ordered. 3 
‘Immediately after the disturbance Henry 
, George Manierre, and Ernest Gra- 
ham, the latter for Burnham & Co., applied 
to Acting Mayor Walker for police protec- 
tion, and Chief Kipley was given orders 
that twenty-five men be placed at the builld- 
ing day and night until the work is finished 
or the labor troubles are settled. The detail 
Will be under the command of a 
Acting Mayor Walker said: “I have t 
Chief to keep the people ng along 
Walks near the building. and not 
look for any further trouble. rea 
have been assured that every rel 
thing would be done to protect their 
j.” and the men at work in the build- 


4s Corporation Counsel, Mr. Walker ex- 
Beets to have ready today an opinion re- 
Guested by Chief Kipley as to the rights of 


Otis “hundred ana twenty-five ents 
Placed in the Merchants’ Loan and 
Building, and in the future the work- 

there. Fitty men slept there 


the evening, while a bakery wagon 

| Was delivering bread for the workmen:in the 
disappeared. It is believed strike 
Bathizers drove it away to cut off the 
gommissarx, 


sanitary and unsafe. 
found in Drainage Trustee Smyth's build- 


morrow. 


ens disruption of the Aldermanic club. 
on a writ of habeas corpus. 


embezzlement. 


Josef’s visit. 


cluded, between Russia and Bulgaria. 


| men in Vienna. 


viewed all say they vote at every election, 
Instructions voted down in Fiftieth Sena. ° 


ernment depositories in dependené¢ies. 


The Baily OF 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

Two hundred union pickets attacked thirty 
non-union men coming from erchants’ | 
Loan and Trust Building. During the riot 
seventeen men were injured. Miss Anna 
Baird incited the strikers to a fresh attack. 
Men will sleep in building hereafter. t 

Manufacturers said to threaten removal 
of plants to smaller cities, alleging demands 
of labor unions, lack of police protection for 
property, and ‘“ political sandbagg'ng”’ as 
reasons. Firms contemplating coming here 
said to have abandoned plans. 

Steel stocks, especially American Steel 
and Wire, hammered in New York market, 
American preferred ‘to 88, one point 
lower than in Dece , and common to 50. 

Illinois Manufact s’ association urged 
reduction of war revenue tax, members ar- 
guing that it causes business depression. — 

Board of Trade decided to collect and dis- 
tribute its own quotations and cut off serv- 
ice from all bucketshops. 

' Baltimore and Ohio and. Pennsylvania 
roads said to have obtained control of Jersey 
Central and Reading. 

New York Supreme Court refused to en- 
join Pullman-Wagner consolidation. 

Telegraphers on Southern railway we 

Frick likely to stick to Carnegie. 

LOCAL. | 

Six buildings in “levee” district con- 
demned and ordered torn down because un- 
“ Squatter tenant 


ing who has lived there rent free for a year. 
General James F. Wade, U. 8S. A., ‘will 
head Dewey parade. Ball peupeanions out to- 


E. Parmalee Prentice, a Chicago attorney, 
engaged to marry Miss Alta Rockefeller, 
- Professor Long's analyses show drainage 
canal has improved Illinois River water. 
Bakeries supply 50,000 dozen hot cross 
buns today and dealers ask for more. 
Republican organization of Council threat- 


Judge Dunne declined to liberate Dreyer 
Anton *Boenert, banker, suilty of | 


BOER-BRITISH WAR. 
Boer Peace Commissioners conferrefl with 
German Ambassador at Naples will 
meet at Berlin on May. 6, du anz 


rtant 


Roberts’ forces are now in 
and London war expertse tani 
battle at an early date. 

Paris rumor that the 


Boers moving upon Smithfield. _ | 
FOREIGN. 

German government will not approve any 
meat bill that interferes with importations 
beyond hygienic precautions. 

Czar will drop demand for repatriation of 
Armenian refugees, having secured railway 
concessions from Sultan 

French Chamber voted the budget and ad-. 
journed until- May. Party strife to cease” 
until after the exposition. F 

Casino company arrived in London. ““‘Some- 
how America is not London,” said Edna May. 

Patis hears that an entente has been con- 


Russia is determined to overcome a 
influence in southern Persia. 

Physicians in Cracow Hospital threaten 
to strike for increased pay. 

Czar’s demands on Corea for Masampo 
said to have been renewed. 

Franz Josef washed feet of twelve oldest 


London Mail praised Viceroy Curzon, 
Destructive floods in Austria, 
POLITICS. - 
Platt is said to have concluded Woodruft 
can’t get Vice Presidential nomination; he 
favors Long. 

Ex-Governor Altgeld is opposed to nieitieal 
tion of Pete, for Vice President by Dem- 
ocrats. 

Robert E. told Kansas City 
Illinois delegation will do Harrison’s bidding. 

Bank’ Presidents and capitalists inter- 


torial District Republican convention. 
Lake County Democratic delegates’ failed 
to agree on legislative candidates, 
Tazewell County reftised to instruct for 
Yates; Reeves may win delegates. — 
Judge Carter addressed university students 
and professors in Rosalie Hall. : 
WASHINGTON. 
_'Ex-Minister Denby gave American 
sionaries credit for open door in China.&. 
House passed resolution authorizing 


C. H. Allen, Assistant Secretary of Navy, 
appointed Governor of Porto Rico. / 


. Mason introduced bill to increase pay of : 


employés in first-class postoffices. 

Senate refused to take up Nicaraguan 
Canal bill by a vote of 15 to 33. 

Lorimer resolution for survey of Bitnots 
River likely to be adopted, 

Porto Rico is “‘ one vast poorhouse.” Many 
towns without physicians. | 

Pay of census supervisors in setae as 
be increased. 

No demand on Congress to reduce the tariff | 
on tea. 
in Senate, spoke against 

Nay 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

‘Saved Board of Construction decided 
ggainst double turrets for new battleships, 

’Sebley may get pay as Rear Admiral from 
date | en his promotion was first proposed, 

Mile promotion to rank 
of Lieutenant General is certain. - 

Suggested that fund be raised to pay for 
cablegrams for sick soldiers. 

Contractors will not have guns for coast 
defense ready on time. 

DOMESTIC. 

Building Veing remodeled at Pitsburg col- 
lapsed, killing three people. Many marvel- 
ous escapes. 

Ebenezer Burges Ball, nearest surviving 
relative of George Washington, @ied. — 

Richard Mansfield canceled engagement 
at Cleveland on account of laryngitis. | 

Mme. Sembrich, prima donna, earned. 
000 during the last six months. | 
in Kansas City married a woman in 
ulhall, Ok. T., by telegraph. 

Dr. J. R. Corke, Boston's surgeon, 
died. 3 


EDUCATION. 


"Lake View High School pupils decided to | 


do away with commencement exércises. 


Harvey University of Applied Science wil | 


give evening instruction in Chicago. 

Nebraska regents expect Dr. 

Andrews to remain in Chicago, 
SPORTING. . 

American league magnates adopt 
schedule giving Comiskey home games on 
Decoration day, Labor Gay, and thirteen 
Sunday games. . 

George R. Thorne electea President ot 
Western Golf association. 

Lady, Schorr won race for 2-year-old fillies 
at Memphis. 

Rain prevented Chicagos from prasticing., 


STREET BUILD- 
TORN 


‘| stx SOUTH 
| INGS 
| 
on ana Unsafe 
| ings Being pushed in That District— 
| Work Is; Only Now Begun— | 
- | Drainage Trustee Smyth Discovers | 
He Has Had a Rent Free Tenant for 
a Year—Lively Clash Over Local Im- 
provements. 


The levee was ae yesterday } 
by the Building |Commissioner’s forces and 
the attack will be continued today with the 
Fire department as an adjunct in the as- 


safe and tenements | prgvalens 
there. 

AS a result of|yeuterday” 8 work six build- 
ings were conderjned and ordered torn down. 
And today, unlfss in the early hours the 
owners themselges pull down the rickety 
structures, relic of a past era, the firemen 
will assault thazbuildings and raze them. 

The condem buildings are all in the 
neighborhood of Clark and Twelfth streets. 
Inspectors worked until late at night in the 
district. 

The utmost difficulty has been met with 
in many instances in finding the real own- 
ers of the’ properties pronounced a menace 
to public health and safety. In many cases. 
‘squatters have been found occupying 
these places. Stringent measures have been 
required on the part of the Building depart- 
ment to bfing 

In all cases acted on the building inspectors 
have been carefil to place estimates of dam- 
age, as a provigion by which the 3 bi may 
be protected should lawsuits result. - 


The six buildings passed on yesterday 
were: 

House at wl Clark street (front)—Two- 
story frame structure, old and unoccupied. 
Inspector's estimate of damage 75 per cent 
of original valde. Condemned. 

Building at 585 Clark street (rear)—One- 
story shack occupied by John McDonald, 
sailor, who says he has lived there five years 


are boarded up.” East part of hovel formerly 
was occupied astable. Estimate ef dam- 
age on aan | value 80 per cent. Con- 
demned, | | 

House at’ Clark street—Two-story 
frame building; unoccupied. Damage esti- 
mated at 70 perycent. Condemned. 

‘House at Clark street—Two-story 


duct occupied, | but down-stairs empty. 


demned. 

‘One and a h 
street—Part of! first floor used by Shepard 
Brown, colored barber, asa domicile, Straw. 
and Other refuse found in various rooms, 
adding to the danger from fire. Owner of 
building is unkrjown, but tenanf says he pays 
rent to some oye in the City Hall. Damage 
estimated at 80 fox bul Condenined, 
_One-story brick building at 543 Clark 
street—With wooden sills; condemned as un- 
safe. Rear wall cracked and sills rotting 
and bulging. Owner will be notified to tear 
down strueture. 


ine crusade again t unsanitary and unsafe 
buildings, Sanitary Trustee Thomas A. 
Smyth has found himself to have been un- 
wittingly a landlord for the last year, though 
he has presented no monthly rent bills. He 
owns an old building in West Jackson boule- 
yard, near Jefferson street. Passing this 
place in the morning he was surprised to see 
smoke issuing from the chimney, for he had 
supposed the place vacant. A knock at the 
door brought a/large Irish woman, | 
ou live here?” he asked. | 


Do 

|“ Certainly, Pi and won't you just step 
.right in, sir.” 

_ “ How long ve you lived here?” 

O, Just ut a year now, sir, we been 

“Have an accommodating landlord?” 
queried the Sdnitary Trustee. 


- “O, very, bat we never bother about him 
much, you know. But the folks say we've 
got to move—something about the city = 
cials, you know.” 
_““Move!” repjied Trustee Smyth. heave, 
aia you say? Well, I guess not. Here's my 
‘gard. Just send any kickers to me. Your 
nerve is the limit! Been here one year? 
I guess you would better way here just one 
year longer.” 

| And the fa family reigns supreme, still pay- 
‘ing no rent " the “ accommodating 


ngs will be carried into the 
northwest portions of the 
city. Commissioner McAndrews insists that 
every dilapidated building must come down. 


Clash Over Improvements. 

. Another incipient riot developed at the pub- | 
le meeting of the Board of Local Improve- 
ments in the Council chamber during the 
‘afternoon. Three hundred cXizens crowded 
into the room, climbed over desks and chairs, 
and all. but charged the members of the 


(poard their fist-shaking arguments 
‘against sidewalk and other 
, s portions of the city. 


won't! take the sidewalk depart- 
litantdlwand as to whether we need new side- 
walks,” shouted one resident from the West 
‘Chicago avenue district. 

“T'll put down my own sidewalk on Ar- 
/mour avenue," shouted one ™man, who pro- 
tested against this improvement. “If the 
eity goes at this without my consent I'll run 
-its men out with a gun.” 

There were charges of juggled inspections, 
| shaking of fists, and threats, the board pass- 
‘ing on the various improvements in the midst 
tof this uproar. Superintendent of Streets 
| Doherty explained that only those with bad 
sidewalks before their property would be 
_ assessed, and the board offered to let object- 
ors go with 
, Whether pavements were bad. 

long list of sidewalks, smal! sewers, and 
water service pipes was passed on, and work 


to Sixty-ninth, asphalt paving in Locust 
street, from Wells street to La Salle avenue, 
macadam paving in Stewart avenue, om 
Bixty-first to Sixty-third street: 


KILLED BY FALL FROM | PORCH. | 
‘Railing Breaks and Wife of 


Mrs. Annie Luff, the wife of iheiian Lut, | 
‘@ policeman jat the Stock-Yards Station, 
. fell thirty feet from the rear porch of her 
136 East Fifty-third street y 

and was killed. Mrs. Luff lived 
eee her husband in the third flat, the rear 
of which overlooks the Hyde Park Police Sta- 
tion; She leaned against the porch railing, 
which gave way, and precipitated her to the | 
brick pavement of the alley. She struck on 
} her head and ber. neck was broken, An in- 
Quest: will be held this morning. Mrs, Luff 
“was 40 years old. Her husband i« detailed 


_ McCoy and Jeffries to 


| AITACK LEVEE | 


in Organizing Coane} wil Not 


sault. The objegts of the attack are. the un- 


bout vacation of the con-. 


frame building; Rooms on level with via-| 


Damage estimated at 70 per cent. Con- 


| 
f story cottage-at 541 Clark 


rt attorney and Ewald signed tt. Boenert then 


told him that he would send the hie | 


ity. inspectors ang decide } 


ordered begun. The more important im- | 
provements ordered were cement sidewalks | 
ton both sides pf Halsted street, from Root | 


Thomas Luff Breaks Her Neck Neat 


}at the Steck Yards Police 


without paying/rent. Roof leaks, windows | 


SPLIT IN ALDERMANIC CL UB. 
Say Republicans Were Un- 


‘the Altermantc recently fon 
|/& goodfellowship platform by members of 
“the City Council,’ is in danger of going to 


| pleces owing to “vigorous of 
Mayor Harrison’s Democratic contingent to 
the Republican mafortty in the.new Council. 
The Big chiefs” openly as- 
sert that they ng er will sit at clu din- 
ners and aid in passing along the merry 
non-partisan quip over the cigars, They 
contend that the “ majority is sure to run 
_ things on party lines,” and therefore they 
refuse to play. They assert that they will 
gather up their sewing and organize an 
circle, which shall have a tyree-ply 
cratic circumference, | 
The Republicans didn’t us sh 
in’ framing up the new Counctl—or, at pow 
we don’t think they did,” said one West Side 
Alderman who s the Mayor’s party; 
you see, I gigs the Aldermanic firm, 
with its dinners at s0 much. a late, wnt 
have to be given the go-by.”’ © 
The Republican side of the. Counell, 
ever, ig preparing to fight its way whenever 
Mayor Harrison may force matters, to a 
crisis, as he threatens. His announcement 
that he will adjourn the boily should the 
Republicans “ try any political games 
not seriously regarded. 
“I'd like to see him try that,” said : 
man Bennett. “‘ We have forty-two. 
licans, and he might be surprised if » 
conyened, put an Alderman in his 


how- 


lieve, though, that the Mayor will 
the threatened steps.” i 


ly as He Lived. 
| April 12.—{8pecta 
James R. Cocke, the blind surgeon an 
netist, was found dead in his home on Pinck- | 
ney street late this afternoon under peculiar 
circumstances. Mrs. Cocke gays in the aft- 
ernoon she found the doctor sitting in his 
| office in a stupefied condition. She got him 
to bed and then went out for a few hours. 
When she returned he was déad, with a bul- 
let in the back of his head, the piste hav 
ing been placed in his mouth. 
Dr. Cocke was well known in Bost n be- 


cause of his blindness and success’ spite | 


thereof, and his domestic troubles. 
came to Boston aoe the South fteen 


ye ago. He was cessful from a finan- 
clal standpoint and is dacenlee was spent in 
pursuing a course of medicine in ton 


University, | where hé graduated with hon- 
ors. He first married Mrs. Green of 
field, Mass. They did not live long togeth- 
er, . and at a gubsequent court trial 
proved that before getting a divorce Cocke 
married a Miss Townsend of 
Conn. His second wife left him, an vthiny 
ting litigation Cocke lost all his 
standing physician, and 
near losing hid mina that he was confined for 
a time in a city institution in Boston Har- 
bor, Four ‘months ago he returned to the 
city and married a Miss Carlotta Harringt 
of Ohio, who found him dead today. 
‘Dr. Gocke, although blind, was ab 
about the city at will, coufd play a 
with much skill, and was highly edu al ot 


ONE, MORE BANKER CONVICTED. 


‘Anton Boenert, 88 La Salle Street, 
| Found Guilty of Embezzlement and 


pi 


ibid Jail yesterday with a term t 
threatening him. Anton Boenert. 
Boenert & Co., 88 La Salle street, was 
victed by a jury in Judge Brentano’ 


of embezzlement. A motion for a new trial | 


was. entered for the defendant and he was 
committed pending the outcome. 
|The complaining witness was Johann 
Ewald, a shoemaker. On Nov. 26, 1896, 
Ewald went to Boenert and asked him to 
meke out a power of attorney for his brother 
in Germany. Ewald had some money owing 


him there and wished his brother to 
it. ‘Boenert handed’ him a blank power of 


brother. 


Instead of sending the paper to bales 


‘brother, Ewald says, Boegert inserted his 


own name in ‘the blank, sent the paper to 
‘his correspondent in Berlin, and collected 
$178 on it. The draft for this money was 


eashed om Jan. 27 at thé bank of 
& Co., 94Dearborn street. 
Ewald wrote to his brother and founi 


lout! that Claussenius & Co, had ca 
for Boenert. Boenert. 


Park Commission of Phila- 


delphia Launches Well Pi 


Pa, April 12.1 
‘The Fairmount Park commission has ap- 
proved by unanimous vote the beginning 
of a permanent art museum with whatever 
funds are available and contempla | 
ultimate expenditure of several mill | 
lars. 
The fund of $200,000 set aside to be hepa 
ed on city art galleries needs only the ap- 
| proval of the Council to make it availablé for 
rrying out the design of a permanent art 
in Fairmount Park and to erect the 
central or main building, according to the 
designe accepted, andl paid | 


ago. 

It will be increased by the Fran | 
of $100,000 available and 
of this kind. | 


‘Miss Penelope Cundiff of Per! 
Ox..T., Married by 


City, Kas., Apri 
service by telegraph, with: the 
graom 200 miles apart, was carried out be-— 
tween Kansas City and Mulhall, Ok. T., at 
today. The groom was Andrew) M. 
Candell of Washington, D. C., an ento- 
mologist. attached to the Department of 


Agriculture of the United States govern- | 


ment, and the bride was Miss Penelope Cun- 
aiff of Perkins, Ok. T., the daughter of a | 
prosperous farmer of that place. He asked | 
Miss Cundiff to come to Kansas City so. 
that the wedding could take place today at 
the home of his sister. Miss Cundiff was 

ts were made with the Western 


collect 


and 


to Wed the New York 
| » Who Is a Sister of 
harles Strong of This City—Facts 


| | yem Out by Her Parents in the 
| st and at a Dinner Party Here— 
casions Surprise in Gotham. | 
| Mr, and Pfrs. John D. Rockefeller formally 
announced in @#ew York last evening the 


oeemrorent of their daughter, Miss Alta 


Chic oO. 
| Migs: Rotkedbiter is at present in this city, 
the guest of her sister, Mrs. Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, 88 Bellevue place, who gave a large 
. party last evening. At this party an- 
hnouncement was made of the engagement in 


Alta Rockefeller is the second daugh- 
er of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. 
Her elder sister, Bessie, is the wife of Pro- 
. Charles Strong of the University of 

sO. 
. Prentice is the son of Mr. Sartell 

ce, 10 Tower court. He is a lawyer, 
cupies offices at 115 Monroe street. 
entice is prominent socially. He was 
aduated from Amherst College and studied 
Chicago and at the Harvard law 
| ol, For over four years he was general 
counsel of the Illinois Steel company, re- 
a few years ago. Since then he has 
ed a work on interstate commerce 
s contributed several articles to the 
American Review and other maga- 


publi 
and | 

Nort 

"| nes 
| Mr.| Prentice’s brother, Sartell Prentice 
iJr.,, is a Presbyterian minister, living at 
| i: ton, N. J. Mr. Prentice isa warns 
jof Mr. 


Edward 8. Isham. 


| Is Often in Chicago. 

| Miss Rockefeller is well known in Chicago, 
having spent much of her time here with her 
‘sisters. Mrs. McCormick planned a ball in 
cher honor in the winter, which was post- 
poned owing to illness. She arrived in the 
city a week ago. 

_ It) was at one time reported that Miss 
| Roe feller was engaged to the Rev. I. A. 
Crandall, pastor of the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
‘tist Church of Cleveland, to which the 
| Rockefellers belonged during their _resi- 
"dence in that city, but soon after the story 
of the ‘engagement was published Dr. Cran- 
‘dall resigned his pastorate and removed to 
‘another city. 

| Miss Rockefeller was educated with her 
sisters at Rye, N.Y. She is an accomplished 
| ‘mus! ‘ian, and, like her sisters, devotes much 
of hier time to charitable work. She is the 
‘teac of a Sunday school class in the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, with which 
‘the Rockefellers united on their removal to 
New /York City a few years ago. 

_ Miss Rockefeller, like her sisters, never 
has been identified with so-called fashion- 
able society. Her tastes are musical and re- 
“ligious. She is a skilled linguist, being par- 
» ticularly proficient in German and French. 
_ She {is thoroughly democratic,, It is said of 
: her in New York that she ne occupied 


he work. 

igs Rockefeller has light brown ‘hair and 
brawn eyes. She is about five feet three 
inches in height, with a strikingly good 


horseback riding. 

When Miss Rockefeller is married to Mr. 
Prentice and lives in Chicago all of the chil- 
of John D. Rockefeller will be here, ex- 
one, John D. Rockefeller Jr. 


Guests at the Dinner. rh 
guests at the dinner given by Mrs. Mc- 
ick in the evening were as follows: 


Co} 


tie Miss Higin- 

Miss Bertha Dibblee, bot m, 
Migs Alice Poole Miss Louise Peas asley, 
Miss Margaret Alice rrett, 
Mr. Dwight Lawrence, r. Parmalee Prentice, 

r anley McCo George wey Jr., 
Crane Jr., Walter Ayer. 
D win Ryerson, 


Rockefeller will return to New York 
nday. . 


Quubes Surprise in New York. 
York, April 12.—[{Special.)—The 
gement of Miss Rockefeller to Mr. 
armalee Prentice, announced here for- 
tonight, came as a surprise. The an- 
cement as given. out was brief and 
jal, as follows: 
, “ Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller tonight 
unced the engagement of their daugh- 
Alta, to E. Parmalee Prentice of Chi- 


cago.”’ 
om a financial point of view, Miss Rock- 
er is one of the richest unmarried young 
omen in the world. It is said that she 
would receive $50,000,000 if the estate of her 
er were to be divided among the chil- 


now 


to Be Started at Belle Meade, New 
Jersey, by Students of Social — 


| Trenton, N. J., April 12.—[Special.]—An 
iment in altruism is to be made at 
Belle Meade, Somerset County, twenty miles 
e this place. The capitalization Is 


and the scheme is to be developed 


place selected is a farm of 1,200 acres. 
development of the plan will be made 


_corporation composed of men who are 
of the pager The Presiden: is 


be guaranteed by the Trenton Trust 


fe Deposit company. 
Strong and Dr. Tolman will have 


Krupp Town of Bssen, Germany, is 
model, except that the colony will be 
. up of many and smalier industries, 
every scheme known to sociologists for 
I the betterment of the condition of the work- 
ing people will be presented at once. 


STOWE'S 


? Arms, a Bitter 
Years Nursed Famous 
Author, Passes Away. | 


H rtford, Conn., April 12.—{Spectal.}— 
“ Hetty ’ Arms is dead, and so passes away 
the pole link that existed between the writer 
of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and the South. Mrs. Henrietta Mc- 
Kay Arms was Southern to the core, but 

she nursed Mrs. Stowe to her dying day. She 
was her friend and companion for years. 

Mrs. Arms was @ Virginian. Her father 
was Taverner McKay, and a ft 
erner nevet drew breath. Hei 
equally anxious for war. Mrs 
band died soon after the war 
the end she lost all her property, 
She drifted to Hartford and took up nurs- 
ing. Fate led her to Mrs, Stowe’s employ, 
and this hater of al] things Northern became 
i the friend and nurse of the writer of” Uncle 


_a box during the grand opera seasons. 
} Many years Miss ckefeller, hse 
5 ing music, devoted a day 


figure, animated and athletic. She is fond of 


Fentenoy, 


UNLUCKY VESSEL STARTS BACK 


Steamer New England Sails from Liver- 
pool for Boston—Several Deaths 
: from Smallpox. 


LIVERPOOL, April 12.—After a thorough 
fumigation the steamship New England 
sailed this afternoon for Boston with 1,100 
passengers, including about 150 Clark ex~- 
cursionists. 

When the ship arrived here from Naples 
on March 30 it had on board twenty cases of 
smallpox among the crew, and three conva- 
lescent cases among the passengers. On the 
voyage from Naples to this port the 
boatswain had died. 

Three of the New England dxcursiontate 
who had been sick have fully recovered. 

Several cases of the disease have been re- 
ported among the Clark excursionists left 
behind at Rome and elsewhere. The disease 
is supposed to have been contracted in 
Jerusalem. 

Boston, Mass., April 13.—It is known here 
that at least two and probably three mem- 
bers of the Clark excursion party have died 
of smallpox. The known victims are the 
Rev. G. F. Love, pastor of a Baptist church 
at Oswego, N. Y., and Miss Annie Seuotem of 
Winona, Minn. Both died in Rome. Mr. 
Love's parents live in Winthrop, Conn. Be- 
sides these, it is now thought probable that 
the death of Mrs. A. S. Lowell, wife of a 
wealthy business-man of Worcester, Mass., 
who died in Rome withjn three days after 
leaving the New England, was also caqaet 
by smallpox. 

Worcester, Mass., April 12.—Mte. Edwin 
Sanderson of Brooklyn, N. Y., in a letter to 
her mother, Mrs. George P. Rogers of this 
‘city, states that nine members of the Clark 
excursion party died ef smallpox on board 
the New England. Mrs. Sanderson writes 
that no medical attendance was provided, 
and that when she wanted a physician in 
Rome she was persuaded for several days 
not tocallonein. She afterward understood 
that the managers feared the dactors might 
pronounce her sickness varioloid, in which 
event the party would be quarantined, 


GRADUATING ESSAYS GIVEN UP. 


Lake View High School Pupils Vote to 
Take Diplomas Informally—Hyde 
Park Keeps Old Custom. 


Graduating pupils of the Lake View High 
School have decided to do away with com- 
mencement exercises. There will be no es- 
says, no orations, no addresses, and little 
formality when the members of the class 
get their diplomas. The school is the first 
to adopt the suggestion of the Superintend- 
ent of High Schools, A. F. Nightingale, and 
abolish the formality of graduation, 


which is held to be a burden upon many~ 


pupils. 

The question was left to the class, and 
was decided unanimously against gradua- 
tion exercises. Principal . ames H. Norton, 
atthe suggestion of Dr. Nightingale, referred 
it to the pupils, and they changed the old 


order to one which will include a reception . 


to their parents on graduation day,.. Some 


| members of the Hyde Park High Schoo! 


graduating class werein favor of abolishing 
formal exercises, but a majority preferred 
the old way, and the exercises are to be 
held in the Auditorium. . 

The Lake View High School pupils are 
$a the right direction,’”’ said Dr. Nightingale. 
“A formality which works a hardship upon 


.j-@he pupil in the class is not right.” 


PORTO RICO NEEDS DOCTORS. 


Many Thickly Populated Districts 
Without the Services of a Resi- 
dent Physician. 


SAN JUAN, P. R., April 12.—The startling 
fact was recently made public that in many 
districts of Porto Rico, where the population 
reaches thousands, there is no resident 
physician. For instance, Wayuya, a town of 
1 500, must depend on the simplest remedies 
in the case of illness, as there is no physician 
within call. At Utuado the death rate is 8 


per cent annuaily, and this town is a day’s | 


ride from Ponce through the mountains. 

It appears that physicians have been sent 
to these districts; but, they refuse to remain, 
largely because no town is able to support 
one. As a result of this condition of things 
the order providing a physician for every 
500 people is now difficult of enforcement, 
because the towns reply that there is no 
to pay for such service. 

This island is one vast poorhouse and there 
are opportunities for charity at every step. 
Were $10,000 to be expended immediately for 
medicine and medical aid, it would possibly 
eave the lives of 8,000 people. At one time 
the government considered the feasibility of 
assigning a physician to each town, at an 
aggregate cost of $80,000 per year, but the 
funds for such an outlay are not available. 
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LORD ROBERTS - 
READY TO MOVE. 


Every Indication That British 
Forees Will Soon Take 
the Field from 
Bloemfontein. - 


PLANS ARE KEPT SECRET. 


Boers Again Threaten Railroad 
Line South of the Eng- 
lish Forces’ Main 
Position. 


ENEMY BUSY AT LADYSMITH. 


[SPECIAL CABLE TO THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE - BY 
ARTHUR L. CLARKE.} 

LONDON, April 18, 3 a. m.—Lord Roberts’ 
cheerful telegram to the Prince of Wales, 
taken in conjunction with Lord Kitchener's 
message to the Wepener garrison, is con- 
strued by some of the London war experts 
as an indication that an important move 
is contemplated at-an early date. 

Then, too, the word has been quietly passed 
in militayy circles tonight that the long 
period of inactivity isatanend. There have 
been no official. dispatches for public con- 
sumption to the effect, but War office nien 
are in a complacent mood that augurs well 
for the speedy opening of the campaign. 


Lord Roberts now has 200,000 effective 


troops at his disposal, and when.he is ready 
to move the campaign will doubtless be 
vigorous. 

Lord Methuen, concerning whose move- 
ments since his defeat of Villeboise Nareuill 
little has been heard, is this morning report 


ed between Boshof and Kroonstad, eighty . 


miles from the latter place, The dispatches 
from Kimberley this morning, stating that 
De Beers employés are guarding the mines, 
indicates that Kimberley has been well 
divested of troops, and that Methuen’s forcé 
is therefore a strong 

Ever since the occupation of Bidbestddtete 
Lord Roberts has beer busy reorganizing 
his transports, securing temounts for his 
cavalry, and supplying his troops with heav- 
ier clothing, so now his forces are suposed 
to be in good condition for any sort of a cam- 
paign. 

Some news has been received from Wep- 
ener, but not much. A message from Aliwal 
North says that yesterday (Thursday) the 
garrison was holding out well and that the 
Boer attack was slackening. Pfetoria tele- 
gtams, however, affirm that the fighting is 
procéeding well from a Boer standpoint, 
but the London papers insist that there is a 
tone of disappointment in the dispatches 
from a Boer source, because Wepener does 
not prove as easy a success as they had 
in the actions at Koorn Spruit and Redders- 


burg. 
Boers Prepare for Battle, 

The Boers at Brandfort continue the 
work of intrenching themselves parallel to 
and to the east of the railway. They still 
hold the Bloemfontein waterworks in great. 
force, also Waterval Drift, no doubt to'se- 
cure their communications with CuveR's 
commandos. 

Olivier’s force is moving upon Smithfield, 
a town thirty-five miles north of Aliwal 
North, where five important roads meet. Ac- 
cording to Boer accounts this town has al- 
ready been occupied. — 

Several points on the railway ‘line de-’ 
tween the Kaffir River and Springfontein’ 
are threatened by the Boers, and no less’ 
than fiye laagers are located in this quarter, 
Olivier’s force is now placed at from 8 000 - 
to 5,000, and Dewet’s some-~ 
thing under 10,000. 


Situation Near Ladysmith. 

There ie practically nothing new in° thé 
situation at Ladysmith. Since yesterday’ 
Boer parties have beén seen near Dewdrop,’ 
west of Ladysmith, which may indicate as 
intention to attack the British line of com* 
munications, and other parties are said td’ 
be moving via Helpmakaar towards Weenen}: 


which lies twenty miles southeast of Colend - 


so. The British are still unable to make oué 
the Boers’ intentions, 


Uneasiness at 

There has been a certain amount of uns 
easiness at Kimberley the last few days 
owing to the renewed activity of the Boers* 
in the Orange Free State and the known hos 
tility of many Dutch farmers in Griqualan#® 


IMPORPANT NEWSAND FEATURES | and neighboring districts, the 


outlying portions of which are still in opeti’ 
rebellion. The force at Kimberley, howevet’ 
is supposed to be ample for all eventualities. 
The De Beers workmen are sleeping in the’ 
mines to guard against any possible maraud> 
ing Boer expedition. i 
Roberts Ready to Move. 
{BY ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

LONDON, April 13, 4:50°a. m.—Qillet ass” 
surances are passed around among a 
men that Lord. Roberts is employing his 
great army effectively and that the adven- 


turous Boer commandos are likely to We’ i 


enmeshed. Scraps of news—a detail here’ 
and another there—have reached England: 
tonight over comparatively idle cables, but 
they do not illuminate situation. 


Methuen Near Kroonstad. 

Lord Methuen has worked déastward until’ 
hé is wiuhin eighty miles of Kroonstad. Tihw’ 
officers of Buller’s irregular horse estimate’ 
the Boers in Natal as 18,000,:but these fig* 
ures are probably excessive, 10,000 being ree 
garded here as the outside number. 

After General Hart’s brigade leaves, 
General Buller will sti have u 
35,000 men. It is generaly assumed that thie 
brigade is going to join Lord pee but fist 
destination is really unknown, 


Italy and the Boer Envoys. 
The work of the Boer peace commission 
ers has begun. Mr. Fischer has asked Italy 
-to intervene, and the Italian Minister off 
Foreign Affairs, the Marquis di. Visconti> 
Venosta, has replied that, while he would’ 
receive the envoys, the best he could do 
would be to transmit their proposals t& 
London, thus following " course of thé’ 
United States. 
Milner’s Emphatic Declaration. 
Sir Alfred Milner, when replying to a 
tation of in Cape Town yesterday 


(Thursday) seid: 
“* Never again’ must 
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Shinking and humane men, but not from 
lust of conquest or a desire to trample on 
the gallant, if misguided. There must be no 
compromise or patchwork in the settlement, 
and no opportunity for misunderstanding, 
intrigue, the revival of impossible ambitions, 
or the accumulation of enormous arma- 
nents. 

“The British-will no longer tolerate dis- 
similar and antagonistic political systems in 
a country which nature and history have de- 
elated to be one;”’ 

» gin these absolute utterances of Sir Alfred 
iner he speaks for the imperial govern- 
ent. 


- Roberts Has 214,000 Men. 

Tt is calculated that Lord Roberts now 
Sas 214,000 effective troops, with 12,000 more 
float or under orders. The War office has 
instructed officers not to take any more 
gexpanding bullets to Africa for revolvers. 

-Hilyard Steyn, brother of President Steyn, 

in the course of an interview at Bloemfon- 
. tein, said: 
’* The original war plan of the Boers was 
to overrun all Cape Colony, but, on being 
involved in the sieges of Kimberley and 
Ladysmith, the burghers found the design 
spoiled. To this I attribute the Boef failure 
to conquer the British. I expect the war to 
last until Christmas.”’ 

The. seventh montis of the war is begin- 
ning with Eastertide, and the morning-paper 
éditorials upon the need of sober- 


hess. 
Lord Roberts Is Hopeful. 
“fhe Copenhagen correspondent of the 
Daily Mail says: 

“ Lord Roberts, in a telegram to the Prince 
of Wales tendering congretulations on behalf 
ot the troops in south Africa upon the escape 
of the Prince at Brussels, spoke hopefully of 
‘the situation at the front." 

A dispatch to the Daily Mai! from Lourenzo 
Marquez, dated Thursday, says: 

“Tt is reported from Pretoria that a Boer 
‘commando is moving through Basutoland. 

This is said to be a clever ruse to draw the\ 
British away from Wepener. 

“About 2,000 foreigners constitute the 
new foreign legion in Pretoria, including 
some Cossacks in uniform. Several fresh 
recruits left here for Pretoria today, includ- 
ing a French Captain, brother of the late 
General de Villebois Mareuil.”’ 

The Bloemfontein correspondent of the 
says 

9 Lora Roberts wisely Aiaieiie to exhaust 
his men and horses in hunting the elusive 
Boers until his preparations are complete. 
He will leave to the enemy the barren com- 

‘ort of the occupation of a tew farms fora 
tort time.”’ 


Firing North of Brandfort. 

_A dispatch from Pretoria, dated Wednes- 
lay, says that a heavy cannonade was heard 
this morning in the direction of Bultfontei!n, 
situated midway between Winburg and 
Boshof, in the Orange Free Btate, and north 
vet: Brandfort. 

.LONDON, April 12.—Elandslaagte and 
,Wepener still monopolize attention. At both 
places a series of indecisive actions are in 
progress. The Boer report of the fighiing 
on April 10 at Elandslaagte avers that the 
advance on the British camp was made with 
the lose of only three mules and tw> horses, 
while the British losses, says the same‘re- 
port, must have been heavy. The bombard- 
ment lasted all day. 


British Claim Victory. 

“A special dispatch from Elandslaagte, dat- 
6a. yesterday, says: 

“Fighting was renewed beyond Elands- 
laagte this afternoon. The Boers steadily 
advanced upon the British positions. There 
was a continuous rifle fire, and the Boer 
big guns were in action. The British replied 
éffectively, and after two hours’ fighting 
the Boers were checked.”’ 

On the other hand, dispatches from Boer 
‘gources, dated at Pretoria, say: 

“ Advices from the Boer headquarters in 
‘Natal say that after a heavy bombardment 
the Briti#h are retiring in the direction of 
* Ladysmith and the federals are going to 
their old positions.” 
‘Wepener Holding Out. 

A dispatch dated at Aliwal North, April 
12, at 6 p. m., says: 

“ The colonial troops are still holding their | 
own splendidly at Wepener. Cannonading 
recommenced this morning. The Boer at- 
tack yesterday was not serious. The Brit- 
ish are carefully husbanding their ammuni- 
tion, and their guns are making excellent 


“practice. The Boers are short of ammuni-. 


‘tion: 
it now appears that General Brabant him- 
self is at Aliwal North, and that only‘a por- 
: tion of his column is at Wepener. 


“MAY CALL FOR INTERVENTION. 


Pottiigal’s Action in Favoring Great 
_ Britain Called a Breach of Inter- 
national Law. 
BERLIN, April 12.—In the forthcoming 
‘Rumber of the Nation Professor von Bar of 
athe University of Géttingen will discuss the 
International law aspect of the transporta- 
tion of British troops through Portuguese 
etritory and the action of Lord Roberts in 
“requiring the Boers of the Free State to 
ake an oath not to participate in further 
ostilities against England. 
He ‘considers the former a serious breach 
of neutrality. The authorities whom he 
cites, including American and English jur- 
fists; are unanimously opposed to such pro- 
eeeedings where a previous treaty providing 
‘or it does not exist. Where such a treaty 
“Goes exist the authorities are divided. 


FEED TRAMP © IN ATONEMENT. 


| Constable of Fishkill Forgets Lodger fn 
,, ~ ell for Four Days and Then 
ise Serves Him a Feast. | 


Fishkill, N. April 12 ]—Will- 
ray ‘Reilly, a corpulent and ragged tramp, 
~Was a guest of this town today, living in 


pampered luxury, eating unaccustomed dain- 


ties, and drinking the best. 
Fishkill’s hospitality was an act of atone- 


‘mient which would surely have killed a less 


Sturdy campaigner. Reilly spent four days 
“gind a night in the town lockup, forgotten by 
his jailer and without food or water. 

_Relilly, strolled into Fishkill on Saturday 
aight, and, as the air was somewhat too nip- 
aping, he asked Abram R. Weltse, the loca! 
wonstable, for lodging. At 10 o'clock that 
“night the wanderer found himself in the vil- 
‘Hage lockup with blankets. 

” The lockup is a 10 by 5 foot cell, built in one 


corner of the new Fishkill engine-house. A 


ating six inches square in the cénter ofa 
bavy door admits a little air and light. 

In this little box Reilly remained without 
‘food or water, forgotten entirely by the con- 
Stable, until he was discovered by chance to- 
@ay. He was so weak he could hardly stand. 


Hé"had come to the conclusion they were 


trying to starve him to death. 


BOUND WHILE THIEVES WORK. 


Thugs Tie Gottlieb Hoerger to Fly 
Wheel of Engine at Phenix Brew- 
ery, but Fail to Open Safe. 


-“Gottiieb Hoerger, night watchman for the 


Pheenix Brewing company, lay bound hand 
foot in the engine-room of the plant at 
West Division street for more than an 
our early yesterday morning while three 
“thugs vainly tried to open and rob the safe 
the office. Failing in their attempt the 
uld-be thieves released him and departed. 
‘The men entered the place at 3 a. m., found 
‘Hoerger in the office, bound him, and 


him to the enginé-room, where 


they tied him to the flywheel of the engine, 
warning him not to cfy for help or he would 
be killed. When they let him go they madea 
Similar threat if he should follow them. The 
safe.contained $500. The thugs used no ex- 
plosives and left behind them tools by which 

! avi police hope to trace them. No arrests 
ve been made 


| the first bronze statue cast in the United 


FIGHT OVER FOSTER SON.4 


HUSBAND AND WIFE CREATE SCENE 
ON PIER AT HOBOKEN. _. 


Custody of a 4-Yenr-0ld Boy the Cause 
of Fierce Controversy Between Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Fecker—Allega- 
tion Made That Child Was Kidnaped 
from Hick Parents in Milwaukee— 
Brokers Wager $25,000 on Price of 
Pacific Stocks. 


NEW YORK BUREAU CHICAGO TRIBUNE, } 
New York, April 12. ' 

A dispute between Charles Fecker and his 
wife of this city over the custody of their 
foster child, Conrad 

Controversy Benjamin Fecker, a 
Over oT boy, led to 

an exciting scene on 

Custody of Child. the North German 
Lloyd pier at Ho- 


boken today and the arrest of Fecker. The. 


boy is now in the custody of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
Judge Fitzgerald, in the Supreme Court next 
Monday, will decide what disposition shall be 
made of him. The boy arrived at Hoboken 
from Bremen on the steamer Lahn in care of 
a steward. Fecker boarded the steamer 
down the bay. When the Lahn arrived at 
the pier Fecker was served with a writ of 
habeas corpus demanding that he produce 
the boy incourt. On the advice of his lawyer 
Mr. Fecker refused to obey the writ of thé 


‘court and was placed under arrest. 


Mrs. Fecker arrived at the pier an hour be- 
fore the ship. As soon as the boy came 
ashore, his father carrying him, Mrs. Feck- 
er attempted to force her way in his direc- 
‘tion. The boy, when he saw the woman who 
claims to be his mother, put his head on Mr. 
Fecker’s shoulder, saying: ‘* No, no, no." 

A controversy between Mr. and Mrs... 
Fecker and the law officers ensued. Mrs. 
Fecker was violent and abusive, and 
Fecker seemed afraid of her. A crowd of 
several thousand persons gathered about the 
pier. The whole party was taken to the 
police station in Hoboken. The demonstra- 
tion against Mrs. Frecker in Hoboken was 
violent, and as she went along Hudson street 

the station-house arms were brandished 
from windows and the crowd hooted at her. 

The Hoboken police sent the disputants to 
New York, where they appeared before Judge 
Fitzgerald in the Supreme Court. Frecker 
was in the lead, the lad’s hand clasped tight- 
ly in his. The court proceedings lasted only 
a few minutes. Judge Fitzgerald suggested 
that Conrad be turned over to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children until 
Monday, when, he safd, he would decide 
which, if either, party should have custody 
of the child. 

Mrs. Fecker says she adopted the boy, 
taking him from a foundliing asylum in Mil- 
waukee in 1897. Fecker says his wife told 
him she kidnaped the boy from wealthy 
parents in Milwaukee. At another time she 
told. him the lad was the son of her former 
husband, Dr. Charles Hamilton of Chicago. 

P. E. Dowe, a member of the Executive 
committee of the American Anti-Trust 
league, has resigned as Vice President of the 
Commercial Travelers and Hotelmen’s Anti- 
Trust league. In a ietter to the secretary 
of that organization he says his action jis 
prompted by a belief that the organization 
is bent on supporting Admiral a Bog for 
President. 

Wall street brokers are much interested 
in the course of the common stocks of the 
Union and Northern 
Pacific railroads ae Brokers Bet 
cause of a wager on Price — 
$25,000 between two | 
of the biggest opera- of Pacific Stocks. 
tors in Wall street 
that the common stock of the former road 
would cross the latter before May 1. The 
bet was made when the Northern Pacific 
was selling at 60% and Union -Pacific at 
59%. Since that time the two stocks have 
sold from 1% to 2% points away from each 
other. 

About noon today Union Pacific took a 
sudden upturn, and for the time ft looked as 
if it would be certain to overtake its rival. 
There was great excitement around the 
Union Pacific post in consequence. At 12:30 
o'clock a sale of 100. shares of Union Pacific 
stock was made at 60. At the same moment 
a sale of Northern Pacific was made at 60%. 
j The broker who’ represents the big operator 
who took the Northern Pacific end of the 
bet appeared to be utterly indifferent, though 
his client was within three-fourths of 1 per 
cent of losing the big wager. 

Northern Pacific, however, took on fresh 
strength just at the time that the situation’ 
began to look precarious, and moved up to 
61%, while Union Pacific began to'sag off 
and finally dropped to 59%. Union Pacific 
closed at 59% and Northern Pacific at 60%. 
There are conflicting reports as to identity 
of the parties to the big wager. 

A cablegram was received from Kingston. 
Jamaica, tonight announcing the death of 
Alexander J. Wormser, aged 33 years. He 
was a member of the firm and a nephew of 
Isidor Wormser. He was a son of Simon 
Wormser, who died suddenly in 1895. Alex- 
ander J. Wormser had been suffering from 
‘asthma for years and started South on a 
eruise for the purpose of eresige: from a 
warmer climate. 

When Marcella Sembrich, the operatic 
prima donna, starts for her home in Dresden 

on May 17 she -will 

Mme. Sembrich’s take with her as 

Earnings tangible evidence of 


the public’s recogni- 
for the Season. ion of her art a sum 
000. This fortune will represent her earn- 
ings during the six months of her profes- 
sional activity in the now ending season. 
Her appearance in opera at the Metropolitan 
here and in the other cities visited by the 
Grau company have brought her in about 
$72,000. She will have sung at four music 
| fesivals—at Portiand, Me.: Worcester, 
Mass.; Cincinnati, and Louisville. For these. 
her fees will amount to $12,500. Her engage« 
ment as soloist for three concerts by the 
Boston Symphony concert is estimated as 
netting her $4,000. 

EKinally, she gave two song recitals, one in 
Boston and one in New York. According to 
figures published at the time these individ- 
ual concerts showed a profit of $6,500. This 
makes a total of $95,000. All told, she will 
have appeared on the stage—opera and con- 
cert—more than seventy times. 

There is little rest for Mme. Sembrich. 
She has engagements abroad at St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, and Vienna. It is safe to esti- 
mate her European profits will bring the 
year’s total past the $100,000 mark. — 

Governor Roosevélt has signed. the Mat- 
shall-Hill bill, which appropriates $200,000 
for a preliminary survey of the State canals 
preparatory to the construction of a barge 
canal to cost some $62,000,000, which im- 
provement was recommended by the canal | 
advisory commission. 


approximating $95,-. 


Conferences in this city between dimes, 
Carnegie and President C. M. Schwab on on 
side, and Lawrence C. 

Phipps, representing wo 


the Frick holdings, 
have been concluded; tly to Split. 
Mr. Schwab return- from Carnegie. 


ing to Atiantic City 

and Mr. Phipps going to Pittsburg. Those 
competent to talk about the matter say that 
it is foolish to suppose that Henry C. Frick 
will spite his pocketbook by any animosity 
he may have toward Mr. Carnegie. He holds 
$30,000,000 interest in the new’ $160,000,000 
‘concern, and, as one man said, people are 
trying to get into the company and are not 
anxious to sell out. , 


When the Carnegie company was reorgan-_ 


ized recently there was a surplus of $5,000, - 
000, which it was agreed should be used for 
the betterment of the plant. ‘A man inter- 
ested in the concern said it was likely that 
the disposition of this amovwnt possibly in 
getting control of the Cramps’ shipbuildjng 
plant was the cause of the recent conferences 
here. No statement could 
from Mr. Carnegie. < 


The equestrian inka of: Washington, 


which is to be unveiled tn the Placé d’Iena, - 


Paris, on July 3,/} 


Statue of A put on exhibition : 
‘ today at the Henry 
Washington Bennard bronze 


on Exhibition. foundry. The statue 
weighs 8.200 pounds,,. 

and is twenty-two feet in height from the 
pedestal of Tennessee marble to the point 
of the sword, which is held upright. Tt is: 


}-strength of Japan on the south are at is 


inal Kootenay Hegion, 


States. to be to Europe. iret is also the | 


first equestrian statue with the trunk of the 


horse and the legs cast in one piece. Wash- { 


ington is represented in a héroiec attitude, 
The left hand holds the reins, with the 
chapeau resting in the creok of the elbow, 


“The sword is held in the right hand. The 
sculptors were Dhniel C. French and Edward | 


C. Potter. 


While Mme. Adelina Murio-bellt, noted as | 
a vocal teacher, lay dying at her home,.18- 


Irving ~ place, her 


Dying Woman wedding rings and_ 


Robbed several) diamond 


pretend friends, 
who crowded about her Weath couch. 
On the chiffonier had been placed a 
gold watch and diamond brojch when she | 
became ill last Friday with pneumonta. 
These also were taken. Mme. Murio-Celli. 


lived with her husband, E. Ravin .d’Elpeux, . 


and her mother, nearly 80 yeafsold. Shere- | 
tained her maiden name, under which she 
had had a successful operdtic career in_ 
Paris. For eighteen years she had been 
known in the musical circles’in New York. 
On Monday the house was filled with sym- 


pathizers. A score of old pupils offered to” 


nurse the dying wontan. 


“It is too late,’’ announced the goctor on 


Tuesday morhing. “ She will be dead by 
noon.”’ 

Mme. Murid-Cellt’ s mother, was up- 
stairs. was notified. When she arrived her 


daughter was dead. It was éhe who found? 


that the rings had been stolen. 
‘“‘ Thieves!’’ she said, facing those in the’. 
oom. ‘American dogs! You have robbed 
hp child while she was dying.” 
The annual Jeffergonian dinner, | 
given under the auspices of the Single Tax 


club, was held tonight at ‘th¢ Mariboroggn 
| 


The famous Hehe will is thing of 


the past. Today the Appellate division of. 


the Supreme Court 
handed down a decis- Tighe Will 
ion which .Case 
the contest, 

court rendered no Is, Settled. 
opinion and there 

was nothing in the papers F indicate the 


nature of the arrangement reached by the ' 
parties to thé contest, but it is known that 
they all agredd to the probating of the entire 


will. Richard Tighe was the nonagenarian 
recluse of 32 Union square, who on his death, 
May 6, 1896, 
to have been’ worth $3,000,000, 


The discovery of such a large fortune’ 


speedily resufted in the appearance of fifty 
relatives, mostly cousins, and the will was 
protested. The Surrogate'’s court admitted 
to probate sa,much of the will as was writ 
ten in ink, bat certain portions which were 
written in lead pencil were réfused probate. 


Wheeler! H: Peckham, who appeared as. 


counsel for\séveral of the beneficiaries, said 
tonight; ‘“‘ The Tighe will contest is ended, 


The estate Will be distributed. Just how 
many will share in the distfibution I can-* 


not now recall, but I should say about p 
dozen. All h&ive agreed to this settlement. 
I cannot say how much the estate is worth 


at present—probably $2,500, Ob0."* i} 


Michael C. Sexton, 138 West Twenty-eighth 


street, has just received offi¢ial notice that: 


his son, EdWard F. Sexton, was captured 
by the insurgents in Luzon 6n Feb. 22. H 

was attached to the hospital corps now etal 
tioned at Santa Cruz, Laguna Province 

.Lugon.. While bathing in a river near the 
‘hospital Sexton and two companions were 
captured by an outpost of Filipinos. t) 


prisoners were hurried into the mountains. 


without their clothes. Sexton served during 
the war 6n the 
ship 


Justice Beekman of the Supreme Court to+ 


day denied the application of a minority 


stockholder named 
Pullman-Wagner for a tem- 
por injunction = re- 
Consolidation straining the pro- 
Held to BP Legal. posed consolidation of 
the Wagner and Pp 

“peltman Palace Car companies. In his de 
cision the Justice touches on the question of 
trusts and monopolies. Taylor owns 100 
shares of Wagner stock of the par value of 
$100 a share, . He alleged that he was being 


| forced to accept stock in the proposed con- | 


solidated ‘cofhpany, and also that the con- 
solidation ¢@stablished what practical 
amounted to a gigantic monopoly in viola4- 
tion of the hws. 

Justice Beekman finds that Taylor nea 


' not accept stock in the new company, as 


has the alternative of turning in his stoc 


‘ata valuation of $180 a share. Taylor was 


the only stockholder who openly objected 1¢ 
the consolidation. 

On the trust and salnmnisliate charge, the 
Justice says; ‘I fail to see that this.-would 
be the result in any sense which is obnoxio1 
to the law, as the plan in question in no way 
involves any restraint upon others from 
freely engaging in: the sane kind of busi- 


ness.”’ 
E. Boudinot Colt, a ome of the Boa 
of: Director@of the Equitablé Life Assurance 
society, died suddenly in the company’s | 
ces, 120 Broadway, this afiernoon. Dea 
was due to apoplexy. He was 76 years old, 
- Internal Revenue Agent Frank G. Tho 
gon late today admitted that Thomas rt 
ney, the Brooklyn 


barkeeper who was ‘Developments 
arrested on Wednes- in Beer 
day at the Astor 
Housé with internal — Stamp Theft. 


revenue betr stamps’! — 
worth $10,000,--which had been stolen in 
Washington and Chicago, th his possessié 
had made a statement which implicated 
former criminal prosecutoriin Brooklyn a re 
a suspiciows character, said to be naméd 
Reilly, in the transaction which was pre- 
vented by his arrest and the seizure of the 
stamps. Thompson said that four of his 
meén are laoking for Reilly. Thompson says 
that, while the Washington and Chicago rob- 
beries amount to only $16,000, there were 
some time ago two other robberies of the 
same sort, which aggregated $26,000. It js 
said that the beer stamp thieves who have 
been operating for the last three years 
the United States have stolen altogether 
stamps worth $100, gee | 4 


J. Sloat Fassett of ¢ Elmira, who is in this 
city after a trip around the world and pr 
| extensive visit 


Sees Chance said tonight: 

; can ere is no telling 

ame what the outcome of 
Pp omats. the present strain 


relations between 
Russia ind Japan will be, Those two na- 
tions are watching each other across the 
mountains of Corea. It would be wisdomif 
the nations interested in’ the open sc 


the Asiatic coast would giiarantee the po- 


Iftical autonomy of Corea and make. her a 
buffer state, as nature designed her to be, 
“It. seems to me that the situation offérs 


a@ most prothising opportunity for American 


diplomats to gain a victory full of the fruits 
of peace and prosperity in the Orient, It js 


no secret that the relations between oe 


overshadowing power of Russia on the no 
anad;*the restless, magnificently compfic 
Rt 


division the Sapre 
‘Court today handed downl decision in 


matter of the ap- 7 
praisal of ‘the estate Vanderbilt 
‘Estate 


of William H, Van- . 
derbilt. An order of 

Surrogate Fitzgerald t Pay, 

fund subjeet to the inhe nce tax law/was 
affirmed ‘This was a $5,000,000) held 
in ‘tettet T6F the benefit of the late Cor elius 
Vanderbiit.* The latter apportioned avid 


fund among his children under a power 
tained in the will of William H. Vanderbit 


and the rrogate held that it was subj F 
to taxati A motion to declare the 
exempt from taxation was made on behhift 


of Willian K. Vandefbilt, as an 
and trusteé under thé will of: wed 
Vanderbilt. This motjon was denied 


FORM HUGE MINING. ‘COMPANY. 


Corpittation Said to ve 


$30,000,000 Capital and 


tasl ple 


of the King Solomon Mining com 
headed by James B. Townsend of TAma/ O 
was made public today. It Has been o itats 
ined for $30,000,000 and has secured pro 
‘for two and a half miles along vere Kote: 


DROP BOOKS FOR A 


rings were stripped | 
of Her Jewels. | from her fingers by. 


ld by proving | 
tonished the world by p s gained civil service reform ‘we will be in a 


| will arise for any change, either in.the time 
or of holding the convention.’ Thé 


Wash., April ‘1. “The fdema ton 


PROFESSORS AND STU al CHI- 


CAGO UNIVERSITY HEAR 


Enthusiastic Meeting Rosalie 
i Hall, Dean Harry Pratt Judson Pre- 
siding—The Judge Urges Civil Serv- 
fee Reform as Requisite to All Oth- 
ers—Law Here Good, Fault | Being in 
Grand Crossing. 


“REPUBLICAN CONVENTION RESULTS. 
tions yesterda 

Instructed for Yates ee ee eee 0 
Instructed for Hanecy ...... 
Instructed for Brown 7 

elegates selected .,.....,... | eos, 
| to State convention de » 
legates yet to be chosen ..... peeeebeppees 830 


The University of Chicago ipa Judge 
Orrin Carter at Rosalie Hall, Fifty-seventh 


street and Rosalie court, last night, and . 


cheered his utterances tn’ favor honest 
nominations, civil service reform, and re- 
‘stricted franchises: to corparations. Dean 
Harry Pratt Judson, acting President (of 
the: university in the absence of) President 
Harper, presided over the méeting and made 
aspeech indorsing Judge Carter 4s a candi- 
date for the Republican nominatian for Gov- 
ernor. Many professors and students came 
out to listen and to cheer.” | 
The usual | resolution indorsing Judge 
Carter and Senxtor Cullom was adopted. 
Judge Carter, who arrived late, received 
a hearty greeting. He discussed mainly the 
necessity of civil. service reform, insisting 
no other reforms were possible without 
this 
“Judge Hanecy,” he said, ‘‘ is) quoted in 
the newspapers as saying that the results 


of the civil service law here show that the 


law should be amended or repealed alto- 
gether. I have compared) this) law with 
similar laws in other States and/I consider 
it the best elvil service law, in eho to be 
found anywhere. The trouble, if there is any, 
is with its enforcement. You must not ex- 
pect good ‘effects simply because you have 

ood laws. There must be'a strong public 
|} sentiment back of the law to seéure its-en- 
forcement. ‘To repeal the law would be to 
take a backward step. hen we have 


position to solve the franchise, the Bas, and 
other corporate questions, | 


The first step in securing these reforms | 


is to come out to the primaries and see that 
the right men are nominated to ¢arry them 
out. On election day thete is no chance 


of success in independent movements.” 


Professor Judson, in a short address, said 
that he favored the nomination of Judge 
Carter because he would répresent the best 
traditions of leadership in’ the Republican 
party: Thomas A. Banning, A. Ww. Staten, 
and Arthur B. Cody also spoke. __ 

Judge Carter also addressed another Thir- 
ty-fourth Ward meeting in ‘Turner Hall, 
Grand Crossing, earlier in the evening. He 
dwelt mainly upon the question of fran- 
chises, and’ presented some interesting sta- 
tistics, showing the marvelous increase in 
street railways in the last ten years. Jan. 
1, 1890, there were ninety miles of street 
railways in Chicago, in 1898 there were 430 
miles, and at the present time there are ap- 
proximately 570 miles: He argued from 
these figures that the street/railway problem 


has just begun, and that to grant. 50-year 


franchises undef such rapid c engin on- 
ditions would be unfair. 


ALTGELD OBJECTS To PATTISON 


Strongly ‘Opposes Penheyivania Ex- 
Governor as Democratic Nominee 


ie-Governo? John P. 
came out in a prepared in ntervi against 
the nomination of ex-Governer Pattison of 
Pennsylvania for Vice Président ‘on. the 
Democratic ticket. other) things Mr. 
Altgeld said: | 

** Personally, I believe that t the hidmina tion 
of Mr. Pattison for the | ice Presidency 
.would be as great a misfo as the nomi- 
nation we made in 1896 for that place, if not 
greater. Mr. Pattison hag not been posi- 
tively with us on any proposition. Our peo- 
ple are in earnest all over the country, and 
they demand not only the egunhciation of 
definite and paogressive principles but they 
demand the nomination of men whom they 
know ts *be intense in their support of those 


principles. For us to be guided by high prin- . 


ciples in the nomination of a candidate for 
‘the Presidency and then undertake to play 
‘old-fashioned, cheap politigs in thé nomina- 
tion of a candidate for thé Vice Presidency 
‘would be unworthy of a great’ party, and 


‘would so far weaken that party as to piake 


‘it incapable of performing any great mission 
for the: ‘untry or for humanity 

me say that I have great respect for 
Governor Pattison as|a@ man. Hie is a gentle- 
man and a man of great ability’and in any 
‘other manner I. should be Blad to honoree 
and serve. him. thal | 


“SAYS HARRISON wit CONTROL. 


of Position of 


94 


Robert E. Burks Talks 
Tilinoisans at! 
mtion. He 

| 


| Robert E. Burke, Sefretary of the Cook 
County Democratic Central committee, was 
here today and secured headqu@rters fdr 
the Cook County Democracy Marching club, 


and the delegates from Chicago to the’ na- 


tional convention. Before he leaves, which 
will not be before tomorrow night, he will 
secure accommodations for Mayor Cartér 
Harrison of Chicago and his, private party. 
Chief Hale of the fire department tender 
-Mr. Burke the use of| the firemeén’s gymna- 


sium as the headquarters for tht Cook Coun- | 


ty Democracy, and the offer Wap gladly ag. 
cepted. 

Mr. Burke tonight scouted ‘the publishell, 
statement that dis visit here had ay ot ba 
to do with the proposed candiflacy of 
| Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania for a 
Vice Presidency. + | 

That is all nonsense,’ he never 
met Governor Pattison, and am total 
interested in his candidacy. Llinois 
for whorfiever . and Harrison wants 


Vice. President,. and Mayor Harrison will ‘op. 
for whomever Mr. Bryan is for. The Wli-: 
nois State delegation will be dgminated by. 
_Mayor Harrison. Mayor an is¥ for 
Bryan and whatever Bryan. wants.” | 
The stbeommittee of “the Nat nal 
Democratié ¢ommitt met, ‘the 


Committees on' Arrangement today, and} 


after going over ‘the situation thors 


oughly, ‘drafted signed a state- 
ment saying it had found the people of Kans } 


any 


night. 
mentioned: 
in from the various townships 
Reeves ‘will, have punty 


gation in, fe Rta 


Led 


butn 
tee. 


sas City would be able to restore therconven# 


tion hall, recently destroyed by fire, and have’ 
it ready for occypancy by the DemocraticNa; > 
| tional cohvention July 4. The directors of | 
the Auditorium company have, the subcom- 


mittee finds, entered into eontracts with re? 


sponsible firms! for the completion of tha 


building, and consequently no necessity 


report -is signed’ by William J. Stone, C. AJ } 
Walsh, J. G. Johnson, Adair Wilson, and 
John. Rilling, the latter proxy for J. 
Gaffey, and is final, reading: We do not 
consider there is any neces#ity to trouble 


the full with consid~ 


eration of this subject.’ 


PLATT OPPOSED TO WOODRUFF. | 


New York Senator Said to 
retary Long for Vice nner 
ident. | 


af 


New York. fApri 12.—Special. }—Senator+} 
Platt has been giving much time and thought | 
to the Vice Presidential question. He has! } 
reachea the conelusioh, after a pumber of, 
talks with the President and Senator Hanna’ } 
Lieutenant Goyernor Wod@druff cannot be! 
nominated. He arrived) at this decision with | 
regret, because personally he desited the: 
nomination of the Lieytenant Governor. R 
He found the men who will control the na- | 
tionakconvention were unyielding in their 
fusal ‘to accept Mr. Woodruff. He is of the: 
opinion the selection of a man for the posi-|| 


tion is far from being settled, but believes | 
the man most likely to be chosen ts Secretary! 


of the Navy Long. 

Senator Platt has Governor 
velt not to go, to the national convention as: 
a delegate, because he believes the presenge’ 
of*the Governor in the may 


wou 
Scontfol. of t 
the 
frome k ‘districts 
wominated 


at Na 
Northwestern 
mild ‘scare yesterd 
EBaward Thets, a ji 
tack. of ¢ 
are 


! 


to bring about thet 
he is trying ta 


Senator Platt is o 
resolutions a 
either suggesting 
Weoedruff fof Vice Presidentior the 
nation of Roosevelt for Governor. 
not committed himself to the ren 
of Governor 
a Convention to 
vapce 
It seems settled 
named. Senator Pi 
omination, and the recent ta 
an Sherman is said to be without 


OREGON. ‘REPUBLICANS 


State Conventian 
and Commerds the Nationa 
igtration, | 


For Justice of Supret 

Fop Food and Dairy C 

For Presidential 
Fullerton, W, J. Furni 


Portland, 'Ore., 


vention here today, | 
tional convention | 
not fnstructed. 
The platform 
rency jegisiation, 
standard, and the course of the a 
tion toward the Phillipines, Porto 
Cuba, favors the co 
raguan’Canal under’) 
ernment, and advo 

con trolling prusts. 


NORTH CAROL 


Name State Ticket | and Order Primaries 
to Belect Candidate for 


For Governor—Charles B. 
Lieutenant Governor 
Secretary of . | 
Tréasurer—B. R. 

Auditor—B.. F. Disa. 
Attorney Géneral—R 
ot; 


Toon 


8. 

Commisstoner of A 

terson. | 
Commissioner of 

Varney. 


Raleigh, N. C., Ade 12, - ~The ove ticket 
mo ratic'State con- 
session of twenty 


first Tuesday in. 
‘for Uni ed 


Marion, IIl., 
tempt to instruct t aa 
islature, nominated by the’ ‘Repu 


convention ‘ald no 
lect candidates. 
of Willlamson Cou 
Sydney Miller of Al 
wards of Union Co 


Lake. Demo 


Libertyville, 
attempts to unite 
tion to the Demp< 
Eighth Senatoria 
ocratic county con 
and the best whic 
passage’of a resolu 
gation to vote ag 
County man, it to 
should be. The tra 
plicity of candidat( 
Orvis of Waukega 
| George F. 

Dooley of Highlan 
dorsement of the 
tions were given fc 
sional candidates. 

Yates Ing 
Pekin, 
ing the forty delej 
‘ta the Tazewell | | 
April 19, in favor of Richard 
voted down in th 
& he Cullo: 


Boston, 


laine of Massachuset 
Viee Presidential 
of. Massack 
Rouse tonig 
men 


Opposes 
James J. 
is out in an oneh 
the Seventh 
sembly. 
tions Senaipe | 
to Mayor che. of 
the State Pharmacy 


Polish 


‘Prank 


Financial 
leagu 


Want w. 
number of 
je of Emil Scheefe 


ndorsed H. on a’ cand 
i 


on 
State. 


Ohio. ‘ 
Web. 


t 
Onis. 
Ohio.. 
| tna... 


Neb... 


| 


‘ 
i itis 


ti: 
Baltimore, 
seems to be 
Baltimore i 
railroads will at 
} Reading, and the 

The plan is to d 
their systems, ‘tl 
ing the Philadel 
extendifg from 
Brook, 


and ‘th 


fro 


This would giv: 
unbroken line ‘of 
, Bt. Louls and 


sta 


to the a 
State 


itt neve 


4c. E, 


ember to. n 
States Sen 


y were O. 
nty for State 
exander and 
unty for Repr entatives, 
rats Not United. 
April 12.—[Special.]—All 
the Lake County delega- 
'ratic. cohvent on for the 
Dintiict failed in the Dem- 
vention held here taday, 
h could be done was the 
tion instructi 
a unit for 
determine wh 
juble grew out 
is, C. Roger 
n, George Wat 
f Libert. ville, 
i Park all see 
convention, | 


uctions 


Tan er fight 
robable! from 


band 
‘April (12. | Fred ; 
ta was formal 


ial 


re Mr. 
and 


e on fiecourt 
alleged unfair 
| of ba body. 


Halter 
Ward Republicans met 


he hou er last “for not and 


Con- 


ficer 

ifs ‘position ain 
Republican 
Ing.out of the 


Cons 


Lill 


| 


and the 
sorb ithe Phils 
lersey Centr 
livide the prop) 


isville via 


ate. | 
named 
by the Bryan icl 
nquet in ‘Qui 

Kponsor was G 

Populist Nationa col 


osevelt 
pede ta 
ption of 
convention 
Governor 
renomi- 
He has 
mination 
not want 
his ha: s in ad- 


Hiss. ll not be | 
favored his 

lk of Congress- 

basis. 


MEET. 


| Ticket 
Ad- 


Wolverton. 
w. age 
F. Paxton, J. 
sh, Tilman Ford 
April 12.—The above ticket 
was nominated by the Republican State can- 
Delegates tp the na- 
ére alsp selected, but 


nstruction of the Nica- 
the control of] this 
cates 


NA DEMO 


truction—William 
el L. Pat- 


ominate a 
itor. 


RUCTED. 


ecial| ]—An. at- 

ates for the Leg- 
blican con- 
al District, 
today. A 
mittee on 
wn, and the 
than to se- 
qi. Burnett 

nator and 
. E. N, Ed- 


g the dele- 
some Lake 

that man 
of a multli- 
sand J. K. 
t of Grant, 
and W. M. 


ithe reports 
ngre 


an attorney of Rogers Park, 
letter to, the Republicans 
them not to 
‘for the Genera 
Ailling’s 
his oppositién 
bintment 


for 


uckeme 
J. 


‘Tk Bon 


Morrt 


J 
gl 
pram@ey 
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=z 
m 
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lief that the 
Pennsylvania: 
idelphia and. 
systems. 
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altimote and Ohio tak-+ 
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the Pennsylvania the temaining div) 
he Baltimore and 
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Remedy for All Diseases. 
Due te-Germs.— 


Acts on the System as a Disin- 
dnfectant and Cures Literally 
by Purification. | 


' Those who are beginning to feel an interest 
in Microbe Killer, the new bacilicide drink 
for invalids, through the excitement made 
over it and the number of great scientists 
known to be back of,it, should remember one 
thing. Those drinking it for rheumatism, 
for kidney disease, for bronchitis—for any 
microbic ailment—claim for it the same mar- 
velous corrective and curative energy. The 
point to be borne in mind, to elucidate this 
versatility of remedial power, is that it acts 


upon the human system as a disinfectant: 


against disease germs, and, hence, as an an- 
tidote to germ diseases. It simply kills the 
microbe of rheumatism, of bronchitis, of ca- 
tarrh, etc.; absolutely without injury to the 
sufferer, and that, of itself, constitutes a 
cure. In .other words, it cures literally by 
purification—by eliminating the inflaming 
poisons that cause the malady. 


Converse, scientist, 48 College-pl.: 
L. P. ¢ new drink for invalids, this Microbe Killer 


le the ‘coming remedy.’ It reac 
eliminating the disease principle—the germ—and 


is a new thing in medicine. 

Prof. Reynolds, Bryant-Stratton College: 

a magnificent remedy. always use it when 
ailing.” 

Rev. Wm. Fawcett, D. D.: 

' Marvelous tn curative energy, but harmless.”’ 
Prof. Kimball, Training School: 
‘‘An incomparable remedy.’’ 

Rev. J. W. Ailen, W. 8: Christian church: 
** It ought to be in every home.’ 
C. I. Thatcher, Masonic Temple: 


Dr.c 
Nothing like it was ever known."’ 


John V. Farwell, wholesale dry goods: 
“I drank it with excellent results.’ 

D. A. Arnold, Sec. Rand-McNally Co.: 

‘* Drank it for dyspepsia. Cured me.”’ 

W. H. Russell, Best, Russell & Co.: | 
‘Used it for catarrh. Cured me 


H. H. Honore, Chi 


cago: 
lendid for stomach trouble.’ 
G. . Cram, publisher: 
‘* It cured me of stomach disease.’’ 
Adam Brewer, 1715 Wrightwood-av.: 
Cures indigestion—every time.’ 
Hon. D. T. Foster, ma of Bloomington: 
** It's great for rheumat sm.’ 
R. T. Green, 9 Board of Trade: 
Gures rheumatism—kills the germ.”’ 
Wm. Thomas, architect, Metropolitan bik.: 
I know it cures rheumatism.”” 
D. B. Ward, C. & N. W.R. R.: 
T know it cures diputheria.”’ 
Arthur Page, 223 Wabash-av.: 
Cures diphtheria—saved my son's life.”* 
Mrs. 8S. C. Cummings, 306 30th-st. : 
‘* Kills the diphtheria germ. I know that.’’ 
H. B. Tuttle, with Lyon & Healy: 
Cures throat disease—kills the germ.’ 
A. B. Rawson, Sec. Junction yh OS. 
‘* Drank it for kidney disease. Got well.’’ 
D. O. Thom change e Bldg., U.S. Y.; 
‘* Cured my wife of Bright’s disease.’’ 
A. Taylor, 106 Exch Bidg., U. 8. Y.: 
‘* Drank it for lung disease. Got well.’’ 
R. G. Hall, 515 Continental Bank Bldg. : 
‘* Tt cures skin disease—kills the microbe.’ 
FP. F. Bluhm, 400 Washington-bivd.: 
‘* Cured me of a terrible skin disease."’ 
Ww. J. Wisdom, 215 EH. Lake-st.: 
‘1 know it cures eczema.” 
Henry Marx, 3015 South Park-av.: 
‘‘ Cures nasa) catarrh—kills the germ.’’ 
Samuel Betts, 415 Dearborn-st.: 
** It cured me of stomach catarrh.’’ 
J. C. Willoughby, 6825 Yale-av.: 
‘ The real remedy for stomach catarrh. “e 
Miss J. Walter, 6321 Evans-av.: 


'** Drank it for stomach catarrh. Cured me."’ 


John Snelling, '7 Dearborn-st.: 
* Cured my wi e of nervous dyspepsia.’’ 


Mrs. J. Gotthelf, 591 W. 14th-st.: 
Drank it for dyspepsia. Got well.”’ 


. D. Prairie-av. : 
‘** Cured my daughter of indigestion.’’ 
C. O. Van Duzese, 25th and Fuller-sts. : 
‘* Drank it for indigestion. Cured me.’’ 
J. B. Lindsey, 7124 Lafavette-av.: 
** Drank it for indigestion. Cured me.’’ 
L. G. Frank, 6138 Peoria-st.: 
‘* It imparts life to the stomach.’’ 

. 8. Cochrane, 3605 8. Hamilton-av.: 

it allays bladder inflammation.’”’ 
Mrs. R. Ransom, 7211 Webster-av.: 

* Cured me of bladder disease.’ 
Mrs. C. C. Bonnoson, 835 W. North-av.: 
In bronchitis s Just fine.’’ 

BOWELS MUST FE KEPT OPEN. 

In using Microbe Killer, see that the bowels 
move freely and regularly. Natural Sang- 
cura :Sprudel Water or Salts, which is com- 
mended by Prof. R. G. Eccles and other emi- 
nent authorities as the safest and best among 
natural laxatives, will be supplied to appli- 


OF MICRO-PHOTOS FREE. 
All are invited to call or write and receive 
book of micro-photographs free. 


Radam’s Microbe Killer Co. 
310 Dearborn Street, 


Halt Block South ef Van Buren-st. 
TEL. 2189 HARRISON, 


Station,Wells & Kinzie sts 
Tet., Express 721. 
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MICRORE KILLER 


“More About the New Bacilicide 


carried through 
the general circu- 
lation to all parts 
the body, and 
upon reaching the skin surface there ig a 
redness and eruption, and by certain pecy- 
liarities we recognize Eczema, Tetter, 
Acne, Salt Rheum, Psoriasis, Erysipelas 
and many other skin troubles, more or less 
severe. While the skin is the seat of irrita- | 
tion, the real disease isin the blood. Med- 
icated lotions and powders may allay the. 
itching and burning, but never cure, no 
matter how long and faithfully continued, 
and the condition-is often aggravated and 
skin permanently injured by their’use. 


The disease is more than 


SKIN 
DISEASES | 


When the excretory organs fail to carry 


off the waste material from the system, 
there is an abnor- 
mal accumulation — 
of effete matter 
which poisons and 
clogs the blood, 
and it becomes 
sour and acid. 


This poison is 


skin deep; the entire 
culation is poisoned. 


The many preparations of arsenic, mer. 


cury, potash, etc., not only do not cure 
skin diseases, but soon ruin the digestion 
and break down the constitution. 


S. S. S., nature’s own remedy, made of 


roots, herbs and barks, of great purifying’ ~ 

and tonieal properties, quickly and-ef. 
fectually cures blood and skin troubles, be- 
cause it goes direct to the root of the dis- 
ease and stimulates and restores normal, 
healthy action to the different organs, 
cleanses and enriches the blood, and thus 
relieves the system of all poisonous secré- 
tions. S. S. S. cures permanently because. 
it leaves none of the original poison to ré- 
ferment in the blood and cause a fresh at- 
tack. 


Healthy blood is necessary to preserve ~ 


that clear, smooth skin and beautiful com- 
plexion so much desired by all. S. S.S. 
can be relied upon with certainty to keep 
the blood in perfect order. It has been 
curing blood and skin diseases for half a 
century;.no other medicine can show such 
a record. 


S. S. S. contains no ‘ poisonous minerals 


—is purely vegetable and harmless. 


Qur medical department is in charge of 


physicians of large experience in treating 
blood and skin diseases, who will take 
pleasure in aiding by their advice and di- 
rection all who desire’ it. Write fully and 
freely about your case; your letters are 
held in strictest confidence. We make no 
charge whatever for this service. Our 
book on Blood and Skin Diseases will be 
_ sent free upon application. 


‘The Swift Specific Company, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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possess the’ qualities 
that people like... 
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THE TRIBUNE: 


13, 


TONDON TIMES 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Bditorial Leader Makes Light 
of Boer Protests to 
Portugal. 


WA.'EKING HAS NO FEAR. 


Pressure of the Siege Relaxed as 
~ Relief Column Draws 
Nearer. 


GIVES BULLER A SURPRISE. 


— 


Che Times. 


LONDON. 


FRIDAY (4 A. M.), APRIL 13. 


[By cable to Tum TRIBUNE.] 

The Times, in its editorial leader this 
morning, says: 

“The protests which Presidents Kruger 
and Steyn are said to have lodged in Lisbon 
do not appear to be more promising than the 
peace mission itself. They declared, it is al- 
leged, that they regard the transmission of 
British troops and munitions of war through 
Beira as tantamount to hostile action on the 
part of Portugal. ' The government at Lisbon 
geems not yet to have made any reply to the 
Boer communication, but it is supposed that 
if they receive no answer they will take 
their stand upon the exceptional relations 
existing between Portugal and this country 
by virtue of ancient treaties between us, 
going back to the reign of Charles I., and 
which are still in force. 

“This, it will be remembered, was the at- 
titude adopted by the Portuguese Minister 
‘of Foreign Affairs on an interpellation ad- 
dressed to him in the Chamber of Deputies 
on April 8. He declared that Portugal had 
assented to. our request for facilities to for- 
ward troops by the Beira-Umtali line, be- 
cause we were merely exercising rights se- 
cured to us under existing treaties. They 
were concluded before the war dnd were not 
abrogated by it... 

“The Minister further made the gratify- 
ing announcement that the relations main- 
tained by the British Cabinet with Portugal . 
could not be surpassed for cordiality and 
loyalty. 

“The refusal of passports for the Trans- 
vaal to twenty-five out of seventy recent 
arrivals at Lourenzo Marquez because ¢m- 

munition was found upon them is a satis- 
factory indication that Portugal means to 
maintain those relations in a similar spirit. 

“In the meantime, the disembarkation of 
‘General Carrington’s force will doubtless 
proceed. As. a New York message antici- 
‘pates, Boer reprisals do not seem probable 
for the simple reason that the Boers cannot 
afford to convert Delagoa Bay into a hostile 
port under the protection of the British 
fleet, a protection we are unquestionably 


desires it, for all her colonies and against 
all her enemies.” 


‘Mafeking May Relieve Itself. 

The Times this morning prints the follow- 
ing from its special correspondents: 

MAFEKING, March 27.—Our effective oc- 
cupation of the advanced trenches of the 
enemy, eastern and western fronts, has 
caused an appreciable diminution of the 
strain of the siege and suggests that now 
Mafeking may relieve itself. Extraneous 
influences, including Plumer’s approach 


and the advance of the southern troops to 
within fifty miles, have sensibly affected the 


of the garrison, are bringing about such a 
phange in the scene that relief is practical- 
ly in the transition stage. Native runners 
communicate with Colonel Plumer and 
return before morning. There is no further 
pause alarm for the safety of Mafeking. 


| Anxiety Over Wepener. 
‘BLOEMFONTEIN (Thursday)—The last 


ters is that Dalgetty’s force held a position 
outside the town and the Rouxville com- 
mando occupied the town. All our force is 


partially relieved within the next twenty- 
four hours. The Dutch military attaché, 
Nix, who was wounded by our fire at Koorn 
Spruit, died today under an operation. | 
Buller Taken by Surprise. 

LADYSMITH (Wednesday)—The center 
and right of the position held by the Boers 
yesterday consisted of a line of low hills 
following the semicircular curve of the Sun- 
day River. They are the foothills of the 
Biggarsberg range, forming the northern 
side of the valley in which the river runs. 
Our camp is on lower ground, south of the 
Tiver and north of the railway. 

To the outer crest of these hills the Boers 
dragged four field guns—one west of the Dun- 
dee road, the others east. Though it was 
feported by Kaffirs the previous evening 
‘that a-Boer attack was intended, only the 
Usual precautions were taken, and the first 
shell came as a complete surprise. The Dur- 
ham Light Infantry was drilling in front of 
the camp, and one man wds wounded. The 
first few shells fell among the Second Di- 
‘Vision, one passing through the West York- 
Shire Regiment’s mess tent while its offi- 
cers were at breakfast. 

The Boer fire was then concentrated on 
the naval camp. The naval guns were still 
lashed behind the wagons, the usual method 
of transport, and it took some time to get 
them into action. Some of them finally 
opened from the naval camp while the rest 


viously built. 

In half an hour all the naval guns were 
jin action and the enemy’s fire checked. The 
firing remained brisk for two hours, during 
{Which half a battalion of the West York- 
shires advanced to a kopje close to the river, 
West of the Dundee road, where they came 
under a heavy shel] and Maxim-Vickers fire. 
Were also subjected to a musketry fire, 
‘but were lucky in having only three casual- 
tes. About midday it appeared as if the 
;*hemy was about to envelop us on the east. 
They came around till in touch with our 
Mounted infantry patrolling the other side 
“of the river, immediately in front of the 

raclway bridge. However, ther. retired after 
a few shots. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR CURZON | 
VICEROY OF INDIA wINs ‘COMPLI- 
MENTS vom RECENT SPEECH. 


Tacttal to the Native 
tains at the Durbar at Bombay Calls 
Out Editorial Commendation from 
the Daily Mail—Future of the Em- 
pire in India Conserved—Edna May 
and the Casino ae nd! Arrive in 
London, | 

(SPECIAL CABLE 10 THE ‘BY 

ARTHUR L. CLARKE.) 


LONDON, April 13, 3 a. m.—The Daily Mail 
this morning in a graceful editorial com- 
pliments Lerd Curzon, saying: — 

“As Viceroy of India Lord Curzon has 


steadily revealed his real strength of charac- | 


ter. The little mannerisms which once lent 
a handle to his detractors seem to have been 
wholly put out of sight. His unceasing en- 
ergy, his apparently limitiéss capacity for 
work, his gift of saying the right word at 
the right moment, have helped place him in 
the front rank. of our empige builders. His 
vigorous, outspoken address to the native 
chieftains at the durbar at Bombay yester- 
day is a good type. The Viceroy was at his 
best, and hit the exact method of appealing 


|} first to the instincts of the native chiefs,. 


ever true. On these border chieftains large- 
ly rests the military future of India. Evyery- 
thing that quickens their loyalty and watch- 
fulness adds to the security of the empire.” 


Casino Company Arrives. 

The Casino company, headed by Edna 
May, on which George Lederer banks his 
hopes’ of another big London success, ar- 
rived today; ugh only three of the old ° 
favorites of “\CThe Belle of New York ’’— 
Edna May, Elle $nyder, and Mabel Power—' 
were in the party. A score or more of the 
young nobility of the Johnnie class were at. 
the Waterloo Station to bi them welcome. 
Edna May was the most radiant of the lot, 


and was glad to be back. Shéesaid: — } 


‘Iam just too happy for words. America 
is my native land, of course, and I love it, but 
somehow America is not London. There 
they don’ t have the enthusiasm and kind of 
general joy you find here, and then, I have 
heaps of friends in London,an4, well, it's just. 

the sweetest thins in the to be back 
again.”’ 

The other girls to these rapttrous 
words with good-natured smiles, at the 1 same 


time surveying the string of long coats and 


high hats lined up beaid¢ the train ‘with 
critical e eyes. 

| “Am Beauty.’ 
' “ An American Beauty,” in which Lillian 
Russell made an unsuccessful struggle a few 
years ago, is the piece finally decided upon 
as Belle’s successor. Rehearsals 
began a few hours after the company's ar- 
rival. Among the men in ‘the company are 
Eddie Foy, Nick Long, Albert Parr, Gilbert | 
Gregory, and Willard Simms. 
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Farewell to Partisan Strife—Drey- 
Affair Provokes Another Discus- 


a sion—Rumor in Diplomatic Circles 
Phat Rassia Will Demand European 


CABLE 10 THE: TRIBUNE or 
GRACE CORNEAU.) 


PARIS, 12.—There were two 
of the Chamber of Deputies today, and after 
-voting the budget and ‘completing odds and 
ends of work adjourned ral a 
recess that will last until Mas) 4 
Tomorrow; France officially enters. “the 
period of holiday festivities in honor of the 
opening of the exposition, and forthe coming 


| six months will be te the 
RE 


the Dreytus A ie 

The Pai ris| papers have chosen hi death 
“ef Colonel de. Villebois-Mareuil in Africa as 
a fit occasion. for raking up the Dreyfus. af- 
\fair, The Dreyfusard papers insist that De 


Gvillebots left the army because he was dis- 


‘gusted with ‘the Generals. The anti- Drey- 
‘fusards declare that the Colonel belonged 
‘to thelr party, ‘The brother of De Villebois- 
jMareuil today issued a note to the press de- 


laring that was for neither one. 


mor the other, and that, guided only by a 
(sense of justice, he had a ppro ved the: mil- 
evidence at | | | | 


‘Russia and B garia. 
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i's | 
l circles that the 
red a demand 
Great Britain and 
the Trangvqal, to be sho t 

cow. 


Lubersac place; today, near 
fought: with 


city. * The Count this tim 
Baron Edouard Rothschild, 
“were the weapons. Young Rothschild was 
slightly wounded in the first) round, after 


which the duel was stopped by’ the seconds. 


_ proved. arrived Par 


Mme. 
| the | 


BERLIN, /April 12.—In the Colénial Zeitung 
‘Lieutenant Igominik has‘an article dealing with 
“the last five fears of progress in the German.Cam- 
/eroons. The number of, has more than 

the German trading firms have in- 
creased 100 per cent in number, and that the total 
exports have risen from 4, amaeiintl marks to some- 
thing above- -5, 000, 000 


i] 


_ 


Sofia that Bul-_ 
garian: officers who have just returned from 


fle 


| to decorate ‘Unter den I 


and swords 


and 


THE AGRARIANS, 


i 


its Deter 
y Law Which 
will I terfere Importations 
Beyon the Requirements or Hy- 
| giente G@tions—May Make Alli- 
ance with the Liberals 


10 "THE CHICAGO bone 


D. B. MACGOWAN.) 


BERLIN, "April 12.—The No | 
Gazette learns that the government adheres, 
unalterably to its not to ap- 
prove: any meat. ‘bill whi h interferes with: 


beyond the requirements ‘ of: 


importatio 


hygienic precautiong. Referring. to the. 


gays; 


threats against hh go 

nent w wijl urther the presen 
future i} terests 0 All far-, 
sighted | ert ould therefore’ 


help to the bili jn a form to 
the government. | 
This ‘apparently means that the. govern- 
ment will not only drop the inspe ctl iN, 
altogether if the Agrarians continue their 
| opposition, but will face rd the, 
Li rals ina generalipolicy. | | 

| The gossip ahout Emperor 
summer travels ha$ already begun. Thedm- 
‘perial yacht Hohengollern, been 
hauled, and a local’ newspaper int s that 


tie Emperor : and the Czar will each 
to Dantzig: June 1, where 


Berlin Assembly 


| ztotee of, \ 


Cc. BLE TO: ‘THE 
RICHARD LACHMANN.) | 


PRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 


32 12. 
—The Frankfort Zef tung's correspondent at 
Munich says in a dispatch to that paper:/ 


“The Clerical leader, Dr. Ruedoerffer, 
chajrman of the Elections” committee in, 
the ‘Bavarian House of Delega has of- 
fered a re solution demanding th 
‘ernment’ troduce: | 
* Prince erdinani 
| mother Have withdrawn their pr 
1 tend the welding of Pringe Ludw 
ter. ‘Courtiers here construe this an adai- 
tional indication of ppligiqus apos 


1ise to at | 


‘not granted will strike May 


GAINS HIS POINT. 
On TURKEY TO BE 


Having Secured: the Desired Conces- 
sions for Railways in Asia Minor 
ithe St. Petersburg Cabinet Relin- 
aulshes Ita Efforts to Secure the 
| Repatriation of the Armenian Ret- 
ugees—Emperor Frans Josef’s An- 


| 


3 | nual Act of Humility, 


CIAL CABLE rb | THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE BY 
W. L. HUBBARD. } 

| NNA, April 32.—The Russian Ambas- 
sador at ‘Constantinople, having delivered 
to the Porte the formal acknowledgment by 
the St. Petersburg Cabinet of the receipt of 
tkey's agree ent concerning the con- 
sion for the Asia Minor railway, not only 
closes those negotiations, but the fact seems 
to prove that Russia is entirely content with 
what she has obtained. The demands re- 
peatedly made of late for the repatriation of 
the Armenian refugees has been suddenly 
dropped by Russia, and, according to a ro- 
bust rumor in diplomatic circles in Constan- 
tinople, t the Porte has received assurance 
that a repetition of these demands will not be 
made, now that thetailway concessions have 
granted. | 


Humility of the Kaiser. 

ra the resence of the entire court, the 
] rs of the aristocraty and the principal 
members. (of the diplomatic corps, Emperor 
Franz Josef this morning performed the 
annual ceremony of washing the feet of the 
twelve oldest menof Vienna, none of whom 


under 90 years of age. Each man re- 
ived a bag containing thirty pleces of 
silver and a large box of edibles, and was 
sent home in a court carriage. Twelve old 
women tecetved similar gifts. 


The melting of the vast quantities of snow 
fell two weeks ago and the heavy 
rains which have fallen since have resulted 
inundations which have destroyed large 
ounts of property in all parts of the em- 
Railroad traffic is severely disturbed 
ire by washouts, and at Klappal, a 
| : 800 inhabitants in Bohemia, fifty- 
two houses were carried away today by a 
landslide 13 it ig feared that the entire 


| village will be swept down the mountain side 
on: which it is built. 


fl ‘Horses for British Army. 

The seventh English steamer with Hun- 
arian horses for-south Africa left Fiume 
night, The seven boats have carried 
545 horses the British onvater: and 


‘Doctors a Strike. 

Cracow is threatened with a doctor strike. 
he assistant doctors in}the| large Lazarus 
ospital there. have demanded an increase 


in pay and declare that if their demand is 


“'TOTALK PEACE AT BERLIN 


BOER MISSION TO MEET AT GERMAN 
CAPITAL MAY 6. 


Envoys of the eicnen Free State and 
Transvaal Republics Have a Brief 
Conference with the German Am> 
bassador—Leave Naples for Milan, 
Where They Will Meet Dr. Leyds— 

Emperor Frans Josef Counted On 
for Aid in Ending the War. 


(SPECIAL CABLE T0 THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE BY 
OSCAR DURANTE.) 

ROME, April 12.—The Boer Peace mis- 
sion, composed of Messrs. Fischer, Wessels, 
and Wolmerans, representing the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, held a confer- 
ence with the German Ambassador at Na- 
ples today, according to a dispatch to the 
Tribuna. Afterwards Mr. Fischer ex- 
changed a number of cipher messages with 
Dr. Leyds. 

It is announced, evidently as the result 
of today’s developments, that the Peace 
commission will meet-at Berlin on May 6 
and that not only will Berlin be visited but 
also Vienna, where the Austrian Emperor, 
Franz Josef, the dean of European mon- 
archs, is recognized as a strong advocate of 
peace. 

The Peace commission left Naples this 
afternoon, taking the train direct for Milan, 
where the Boer envoys will meet Dr. Leyds. 

In political circles in Rome the Boer mis- 
sion is looked upon as of considerable im- 
portance, and the fact that it will meet in 
Berlin, that it held its first official confer- 
ence with the German Ambassador, that it 
depends much on the codéperation of Emperor 
Franz Josef, and that the latter will be in 
Berlin May 6 on an unknown mission are 
facts all looked upon as having significance. 

Just before taking the train for Naples 
Mr. Fischer was asked his opinion as to the 
final outcome of the war. Throwing up his 
hands the envoy said, earnestly: 

“The Almighty alone knows the future. 
The two republics. may, perhaps, be defeated. 


They can never be subdued.”’ 
INDIA. 


PLAGUE RIOTS IN 


Segregation Camp Destroyed arid Fif- 
teen Persons Killed in an Out- 
break at Cawnpore. 


BOMBAY, April 12.—Plague riots have 
taken place at Cawnpore, where the segre- 
gation camp has been destroyed and ten 
persons have been killed. 

- The rioters killed five constables and threw 
their bodies into the burning camp. 
| Order is now restored, but all business is 
suspended and the populace is sullen, 


city guarding the mills and factories. 


Czar’s Demands on Corea Renewed. 
YOKOHAMA, April 12.—Advices from Seoul, 
capital of Corea, announce that Russia has pre- 
sented to the Corean government renewed demands 


referring to Masampo. 


Kop. The South African, Light Horse and 
Thorneycroft’s mounted infantry were sent 
out. and they came in contact. Our five-inch 
‘guns shelled them from near Elandslaagte. 
station, and Warren also advanced his in- 
fantry to the lower slopes of Jononos Kop. 


In the evening the Boers were seer trek- | if 


king towards the northwest with their wag- 
ons. The Kaffirs later reported the enemy | 
returning, but their guns ate still on the ; 
hills. Yesterday morning three infperial | 
guides, sleeping the preyious night in a 
kraal between the river and | 
were cut. off. : 
Lese 
CONSTANTINOPLE | 
zia Fifik Bey, a State Councillor and a dis- | 


tinguished littérateur, was arrested on Mon- | | | 
shed 


day night and dispatched to Konieh 
early train hoegytbas. for having pu 
in @ periodi which he edits matter dis- 
pleasing to the 
View of American Politics. 
WASHINGTON (Thursday)—Only by the ; 
unflinching use of whip and spur was the / 


Porto Rican bill forced through the House q 


yesterday by a majority of eight. He who. 
plied the whip and spur was the, President. 
Had he chosen or should he now choose to. 


canal treaty that treaty could have been 
ratified by the Senate, but he did not and ; 
will not. Political expediency and party | 
necessities, and not his convictions of public; re 
duty stirred him to action in the case of 
Porto Rico. In matter where national” 
good faith and good relations with England - 
are concerned he remains lethargic. He is 
for the treaty, but not actively for it. No 
votes are to be won by pressing it, anfl some 
might be lost. The question of votes the 
next’ six months is the paramount question. 


with the leaders of both parties. The Presi- | 


dent hopes to evade difficulty by preventing. 


the passage of Hepburn’s canal bill, which’ | 


violates both the old andthe new treaty, 


RUSSIA’S PLANS PERSIA. 


Neither Money Nor. Pains will Be 

| Spared to Increase Trade in 

[SPECIAL CABLE ‘10 THE TRIBUNE By 
HENRY R. KABITZ.} 

BRESLAU, April 12.—The Russian gov-' 
ernment will spare neither money nor pains 
to further Persian trade. : 

A million and a quarter of the enna in- 
terest upon the recent loan will be applied 
to establishing new consulates, banks, and. 
mercantile concerns, and in improving com- 
munications. Russia is determined to over- 
come British influence in southern Persia. 
The St. Petersburg authorities esteem it an 
indication of cordial German and Russian 
relations that Emperor William has décided 
to send a military deputation to pereigente) 


in the Suwaroff; celebration. — 


STORY OF CUBAN RE BAN REVOLT FALSE 


ing crossed the river, making for Jononos 1 


the fleld: 


| turned out to be valueless, 
| the statement of a woman th 


| pendence. by June 1, ‘as the | 


A 
| Tuesday nig 
4 it is claimed, was not: in condition to énact | 


| in an interview that she will sever the: 


POLICEMEN STOP. 


HAVANA, April 12—The Havana Journal j 
published a the effect that it 


had receives information from a of- 
'ficer going | to show that had 
arranged for June 1; {on which day the 
whole Cuban: army would. be ready t6,take 
-General Wood summoned the 
nformation 
was merely 
t man, un- 
that if the 
island Inde- 
nited States 

would be 

t the man 
uban 
tor 


editor, and his so-called 


kknown to her, had remark 
Americans thad not given th 


Congress had promised, there 
trouble. ‘The Woman asserted t 
told herihe was a Captain in the 
army. Undoubtedly tip story is made o 
whole cloth, | 


WILL PART FROM MACDOWELL. 


Blanche “Walsh Says She 
Relations 
eb., April 12.—[ Spe 
the. scene at Boyd’ 
, when Melbourne MacDowell, 


Omah.: 
result o 


Marc Antony to the Cleopatra of 
ght 
usi- 
ness partnership which has existed between 
‘them for several years. Migs Walsh will | 
sail for Europe May ‘19 to remain for an— 
indefinite period. She says sh | 


the role 
Miss Blanche Waish, the latter says to 


plans for fhe; future. 
exert the same authority in behalf of the. { 


The mai ement of MeVi 
ion supposed to exist Melbourne 
MacDowell and Blanche Walsh would not 
‘interfere’ with the Chicago engagement an- 
nounced to: begin on Sunday night. 


Ben Stern of the MacDowell-Walsh ofgan- 
ization seyt word from Omaha during the 


day that ‘no 
ticipated., 


Joseph Masquelt 


and inion at 

| 
After being for day 
three mysterious characters Joseph as- 


quelt, a clerk living at 5441 Bishop street, 
was dragged into an alley adjoining 117 
Clark street at 10:30 o'clock last evening. ’ 


The robbers tore open his clothes and‘even | 


ripped thé linings from the: garments in 
the search. for valuables. They were sur- | 
prised by Policemen O’Connell and O'Keefe 
of Central Station, and two of | them fied | 
up the allay and escaped, but the third was | 
captured. .He gave his name as W ‘Hliam 


| Merkin, 44 North Clark street. In his pos- ' 
session were several 


ederal secret sdrvice | 
patrol box keys. Masquelt 
the head before assistance 
f property. 


stars and’ ‘police 
was cut “about 
arrived. He suffered®no loss | 


SAYS POLICE REFUSED | TO AID. 


‘street, disappeared from home on Sunday | 
night, i his partner;George Bruck, thinks | 
he ted suicide by jumping into the 
river. Bruck says his fnquiries after Hen- 
derson at Central Station were given no at- 
tention, he intends to report the fact 
to Chief Kipley. The desk sergeant 
me. if Henderson was any relative of 
said Brupk, “and when I told him he | 
my partmer he said; ‘ Well, what do youcare | 
if he is drowned? That ain’t going to hurt | 
you.” I mean to find éut what the Police 


j 


stated las night that the difference of opin- . 


TELEGRAPHERS | GO ON 


on. Southern Railway 8; 

| 
owell of: 
today: 
on the: 


thé Order of Railway Telegrapher 
called on the telegfaphers employed, 
Southern railway systenj to quit work. 
ts received*at 
said to be satisfac 
however, ay the s 
and 
traffic. 


allroad officials,; 
s caused them’ no. 
has not interfered 7 


iss ed he says: | 
“The strike was Hnaugurated | 
reinstatement of mbers who 


adjustment of individual grievances; for a. 
set of rules and rates of pay to goyern train 
dispatchers, telegraphers, agents, and other: 
station employés in 'thejr employment, dis-: 
cipline, etc.; twelve consecutive hours’ werk. 
per day where one or two telegraphers are. 
employed, includingone consecutive hour:for 
dinner; ten consecutive hours, (including 


| méal hour, in all relay, dispatchers’ offides, ; 


and offices where more than’ two telegra- 
‘phers are employed; eight consecutive Hours: 
for train’ dispatchers; pay for overtime; to! 
abolish the practice of compelling agents to 
l.load cotton and the performance of other: 
} manual labor; a minfmum wage scale of $45. 


dispatchers; fair and rules 
ing promotion.” 
Southern officials claim. ‘to- 
ht that But 10 per cemt of the|/men have. 
Order. of Railway-Telegraphers says 90. 
cent of them are aut. 
siderable no to both passenger and freight’ 
traffic, but the effect of. the walkout is not. 


rant the assertion as to the situation. ; 


tion was given out tonight by raliréad o 

cials and partly confirmed by representa-: 
tives of the Order of Telegraphers that the 
operators on the Cin ¢cinnati South 
and Crescent) will | on 
morrow morning. | 


| HISTORIC EDIFICE DESTROYED. 


| 
First Parish Church at Conepta, Mass., 


Where First Congress, as . 

end rd, Mass., Aj ri} 12. —The rat Parish 
Church, one of Concord’s best-Known His-- 
toric buildings, was destroyed b fire early. 
today. The loss is $25,000. The church was 


on the site of the first structure, which was / 
built 4n 1712, in wifich'the First Provincial ' 
Cohgress. was heldiim 1775. Many of Con-) 
cord’s noted men were buried from the! 
} charch, and it was there that Bmerson, Tho- 
reau, and other’ literary men worshiped. 
Chattanooga, Tenh., April 12.—Rugby | Inn, 
situated at Rugby, Jenn., on the Cumber-. 
land plateau, was ‘burned is | morning.’ 
Rugby is the English colony a biished by 
Thomas Hvughes, .the auth Pa 


WEATHER 


‘ak. center of the: which 
oped Chicago for the last two days did not: 
move on eastward yesterday, a8 was expect- | 
‘ed,’ and as a result much the same sort;jof 
weather is predict or today as prevailed 


| 
‘were dis-’ | 
charged by the Southern railway; for the | 
right to be heard through committees in the | 


and $50 per month for operators and $120for 


it work, while President Powell of phe 


here has been c med | 


yet known to the extent which would war- | 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 12. +-Tnforma- 


rn; (Queen 
strike’to-. 


Re- | 


strike heatquarters are | 


Ina statedhent whieh President Powell has’ | 


Agents lob Surety Company 


quences. An agreement by which the delay 
on the construction of the twenty-foot bore 


(Detectives Farrell’ and Roebuck finally 


TO CONFER ON CONDUIT WORK. 


ito Discuss Star Construction 
Company Failure. 


piel of the National Surety company, 
e firm which gave a bond of $390,000 that 
e Star Construction and Dredging com- 
ny would complete the Thirty-ninth street 
onduit, will consult with the city authori- 
ies today. The surety company practically 
has acceded to the city’s demands that it 
gomplete the work or suffer the conse- 


ay be overcome is expected. 

Controller Kerfoot and the other officials 
f the Police Pension board decided at a 
eeting in the afternoon to make close in- 
uiry before adding moreé pensioners to the 
ist. The! property held by all would- 
neficiaries will be looked into closely, an 
the applicant can live without assistance 
of city funds his hame will not be listed. 
Vidows of pensioners who leave sufficient 
tates will be deprived of pensions. Con- 
roller Kerfoot insists that both the fire 
nd police pension funds are in good condi- 
on and will continue so if properly cared 
r. Two pensioners were tentatively added 
each hst. | 


REFUSES TO LET A THIEF GO. 


Jiteutenant Gallagher Denies Request | 
Lane That He Liberate 
i Butler. 


Mrs. will not prosecute him we 
will,” said Lieutenant Gallagher of the Hyde 
Park Police Station, and he refused to 
liberate Alexander Gearing, a butler, who 
lconfessed that he stole a. purse 
from his employer. 

Mrs. C. Lane, 5034 Washington avenue, 
left her pocketbook on the dining-room table, 
and it disappeared. She told the police, and 


found the purse under the rear 
porch of the residence. They ac- 
eused Gearing. On being confronted by 
Mrs. Lane, he confessed, and begged for 
mercy. She agreed not to prosecute him. 


*“ "There is too much sneak thieving,” said | 


Lieutenant Gallagher. ‘“‘ We don’t propose 
ta let any on: one off once 1 we have caught him.” 


TROLLEY CAR IN WOLF RIVER. 


"Sar South Chicago City 
South of Roby, Ind.—All 
| om Jump. 


Electric car No, 614 of the South Chicago 
City railway jumped the tracks south of 
Roby, Ind., shortly after 5 o’clock last even- 
ing, ran over an embankment and into the 
Wolf River. The motorman and conductor 
and the two passengers on the car all escaped 
injury by jumping. The car was running 
slowly, but Mortorman John Dercson was 
unable to stop it. -The accident was caused 
hy the breaking of a flange on one of the 
front wheels. ? 


MERCHANT TAILORS ARE FIRM. 


secret meeting of the Mér@iant Tailors 


||| Secret Meeting of the Exchange Decides 
_ Not to Recede in the Fight with 


and Drapers’ Exchange was held last even- 
ing at the Wellington Hotel, forty-ameémbers 
being present. Afterward it was announced 
that the members of the exchange were op- 
posed unalterably to receding in 


|ADVICE TO NEW COMMISSION. 


Whitelaw Reid Addresses Members at 
Banquet in San Francisco on 
Coming Duties. 


San FYancisco, Cal., April 12.—At a ban- 
quet given the Philippine Commissioners tc- 
night by the merchants of this city the prin- 
cipal address was made by Whitelaw Reid, 
who said he assumed in the first place that 
the commission was going out to govern the 
most perplexing people the nation has had 
to deal with. 

““We cannot well help uniting,”’ he said, 
*“*in the future hope that your first success 
will be the reéstablishment of order through- 
out regions lately filled with violence and 
bloodshed, and that you can then bring about 
a system of just and swift punishment of 
the future crimes and disorders. 

** Above all, if there is a trace of politics 
in your work or of seeking for political ef- 
re at home, you will fail, and deserve to 


Charles H. Sims, with American Art 
Exhibit in Paris, Challenged 
| to Duel. 


PARIS, April 12.—Charles Harries Sims, 
assistant director of the department of lib- 
eral arts and chemical industries for the 
United States at the exhibition, may have 
to fight a duel. 

A French newspaper man has ‘challenged 
him, probably because of some remarks he 
made on French dilatoriness in view of the 
nearness of the opening day of the exhibition 
and the woful state of unpreparedness in 
which everything is. 

Sims is only 32 years of age, and was pro- 
prietor of the Evening News of Dayton, O. 
His friends are aroused at ‘the challenge. 


DOUBTS SHE IS A SOCIALIST. 


Mrs. Charles Henrotin Tentatively Re-" 
. Plies to a Charge That M. H. Mc- 
Carthy Denies He Made. 


*“*I should have to know what Mr. 
Carthy means by a ‘Socialist’ before I 
could say whether I am one,” said Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin yesterday. “I might be 
a * philosophical Anarchiet,’ if I knew what 
it meant.”’ 

Mrs. Henrotin, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Miss 
Jane Addams, and other women interested 
in the cause of the journeymen tailors in 
their strike were said to have been called 
** Socialists "* by President M. H. McCarthy 
of the Merchant Tailors’ association. 

“I do not know what a Socialist is,” said 
Mr. ee “I did not make the state- 
men se 


Me- 


OBITUARY. 


EBENEZER BURGES BALL, Washington, D. 
C., the nearest surviving relative of George Wash- 
ington, died at his residence in Washington yes- 
terday morning. He was 8 years of age and un- 
married. Mr. Ball bore a Berge yg campy resemblance to 
General Washington, it is said his photo- 
graphs have been ton ob for reproductions of 

ts of the first President. Mr. Ball was 

in Loudon a Va., but early in life 
went West as a pioneer, and was at one time 
a scout and Indian fighter in the army. He came | 
to Washington about thirty years ago «4 en- 
gaged in trade, during 


THE REV. WALTER DELAFIELD. 
will be buried tomorrow. 


of 
which he was rector, from 10 a. m. today till 
9a. m. funeral 


ular from the stand taken im the fight with 
the Journeymen Tailors’ union in their de- 


| 


-nical infractions of the law. 


Trocps and volunteers are patrolling the 


MAY FIGHT A FRENCHMAN. 


TALK OF MOVING PLANTS, 


MANUFACTURERS SAY CHICAGO CON- 
DITIONS ARE HARASSING, 


Complain of Demands of Labor Unions, 
Lack of Police Protection for Prop- 
erty, and “ Political Sandbagging ” 
—Contend Smaller Cities Offer Su» 
perior Inducements for Entarpetecs 
—Large Houses Alleged to. Have 
Abandoned Locating Here. 


The inducements held out tn the Aurora 
mass-meeting of Wednesday for factories 
to be removed from Chicago to that point 
are “duplicated -in St. Joseph, Mich., Elk- 
hart, Hammond, Kengsha, Elgin, and other 
cities near enough to Chicago. to reach the 
ear of the city’s manufacturers. It is said 
that the owners of some of the factories here 
are threatening to avail themselves of the 
invitations. 

According to members of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ association conditions in Chicago 
are rapidly becoming serious. The demands 
of the labor unions, the alleged lack af police 
protection for property, and what the manu- 
facturers term “ political sandbagging " are 
the reasons assigned for the contemplated . 
removals.:; 

“ There is a growing feeling among Chi- 
cago manufacturers that this city in many 
ways is becoming antagonistic to indus- 
tries,” said one of the officials of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ association. **Com- 
plaints are heard on all sides. The demands 
of the labor unions are hurting all industries, 
but this is not the only thing complained of. 
They are bothered by the different inspection 
ordinances of the city. Complaint is not 
heard against the ordinances themselves, 
but against the manner of their. enforce- 
ment. Often inspectors look only for tech- 
Members of 
the association term the methods by which 
some of the ordinances are enforced ‘ politi- 
cal sandbagging.’ Something must be doné 
at once or many of our large firms will seek 
locations outside of Chicago.”’ 


Scores Labor Unions. 
A leading member of the association, whe 
now has his plant in one of the small cities. 


. west of Chicago, said: 


“ There is a most deplorable condition ex- 
isting in Chicago. Lack of police protéction — 
and the arbitrary demands of the labor - 
unions are driving employers to leave the 
city. Everything being equal, they would 
much prefer to remain here, but they find it 
impossible to do business here. The de 
mands of the unions prevent Chicago arms 
from competing successfully with firms lo~ . 
cated in the smaller cities where they are 
not driven to despair by constant labor diffi- 
culties. There must come a change or Chi- 
cago will lose its prestige as am industrial 
center.”’ 

The following is an extract from a letter 
written to a Chicago firm by one of the 
largest plow manufacturing houses in the 
United States, which at one time was = 
ning to move to Chicago: 

We regret much that we will not be able ie 
make a change of location. Indeed, the labor 
trouble which you are having now in your vicinity 
does not conduce to the desirability of the traet 
which you offer. I will admit that we are having 
troubles of our own, but I do not think they are 
as difficult as those which obtain tn your general ~ 
location. THE MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, ; 

Moline, Lil. 

Charles F. Quincy of the Q. & C. company, 
large machinery manufacturers, sald: 

“ Yes, we are located outside of Chicago. 
We find the location satisfactory. While we 
have had labor difficulties, yet we are re- 
moved from the sympathetic feature of the 
strike. Our men are more content, and we 
find that we are not harassed by constant de- 
mands stirred up by the ‘ great unwashed ’” 
element existing in the city.’’ 

The J. V. Farwell company recently has - 
established a factory in Benton Harbor. 

“We think there are many reasons why 
we should locate in the country,” said Ar- 
thur L. Farwell. ‘“‘ We had no‘ desire to em- 
ploy sweatshop labor such as we have in the 
city. Over at Benton Harbor we are enabled 
to employ a better class of labor than we can 
in Chicago. The workmen are more content 
and their work is more satisfactory.” 


Lays All to Labor Troubles. _ 

“Prior to the recent labor troubles Chi- 
cago was-becoming recognized as the great 
industrial center of America,” said M. H. 
Kilgallen, manager of a land associatior 
** Manufacturers were attracted to Chicas 
and the immediate vicinity. because of 
shipping facilities, the nearness of the . 
fields of Illinois and Indiana, and its sup 
rior railroad facilities. The city’s proximi. 
_ty to the center of population is another ad--. 
vantage for the manufacturer. , Since the 
labor trouble firms are leaving Chicago, and 
miafiy companies seeking location in this city 
and the immediate vicinity have called off” 
negotiations. The labor troubles have given 
Chicago a hard blow, and it will take at 
least five se a, for it to recover its position 
as an industrial center. I know of two ma- 
chinery manufacturers who have closed con- 
tracts for locations outside the city and who 
are preparing to move, but I am not at liber- 
ty to give their names, Public sentiment 
should compel some settlement of the diffi- 
culties or Chicago’s industries will suffer.” 

The feeling that other locations than Chi- 
cago must be sought by big manufacturing 
houses first became strong among the piano 
firms after their recent trouble. It is said 
that the Cable company, Smith & Barnes, 
George P. Bent, the Kimball Piano company, 
and a number of others are planning to malts 
a change, 


BLOCK CICERO RO APPROPRIATION. 


Newly Elected Members of Town Board, 
Though Not Sworn In, Prevent 
Passage of Ordinance. 


Newly elected members to the Town Board 
of Cicero effectually blocked the passage 
last night of the appropriation ordinance far 
the ensuing year by members on the retir- 
ing board. 

The three new members from the Sou 
Side of Cicero, E. M. Cole, trustee; B, 
Dutton, Supervisor, and W. W. Waters, Col- 
lector, attended the meeting with the ex- 
pectation of being sworn in. Town Clerk 
James A. Martin, whose duty it is to swear 
in new members, has been ill for several 
days, but had promised to attend. He failed 


to arrive and charges were covertly made 


by one of the members that he remained 
away purposely, so that the appropriatitin 
ordinance could be passed without . the 
changes that the new members were cer 
tain to demand. 

After a short eonsultation 
elect Dutton informed President: Lewis that 
if any attempt was made to pass the appro- 
priation ordinance the newly elected mem- 
bers would present their certificates of elec- 
tion and demand to be seated. President 
Lewis, who has labored three weeks on the 
salary end of the ordinance, knew that the 
implied threat meant trouble and a possible 
sensational session of the board, rivaling 
the one at which the famous “ midnight ’* 
ordinance was adopted. Desiring to avoid 
trouble, he announced that the appropria- 
tion ordinance would not be presented, 

The retiring board settled the differenéés 
it has had for three years with the Chicago 
Suburban Water and Light company, and 
the suits instituted against the town last 
week will be dismissed by the company. 
The board agreed to pay the bills, aggregat- 
ing $42,000, and accepted a rebate of $2,600, : 


GIRL DRIVES BURGLAR AWAY. 


Ten-Year-Old Annie Ziewiscz 
Source of Noise and Findsa 
Thief at Work. die 
the 10-year-old daughter of Pent 
Ziewisez, 1012 North Hoyne avenue, pre- 
vented a burglar from securing much pluri- 
der at her home last evening. The 


When he saw her he sprang to a window 
and jumped into the court a few feet below. 

Running to the window the child shouted 
to several passers-by and they started in pur- 
suit of the ourglar, who was joined by a con- 
federate in the court. 
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George Bruck Reports Disappearance of 
His Partner, Dugal Henderson, | 5 
| 
poor heels be- | | was gathered in the front part of the house 
them a little more profit | = when the child heard a noise in the rear, | 
a | and went back to investigate In a bed- 
! room she found a man bending over the open 
& | | dicted for Yesterday, Delayed—Is drawer of a bureau. She spoke to him. 4 
| the Pension office. 
— General Wood Buns Down Report of ce 
. | Upri : Arran ged to Take lie in state at the Church of the Transfiguration, e 
A number of policemen were attracted by 
; be conducted at the church by Bishop C. P..An- | the chase and joined it, but were unsuccess- 
| derson. Interment will ba;et Forest Nome Mil- ful in capturing the men. Beyond « few, 
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MAGNATES’ QUICK WORK. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE COMPLETES ALL 
ITS BUSINESS IN ONE DAY. 

Adopts a Schedule, Increases President 
Sohnsoh’s Salary, Approves ‘the 
Agreement Reached with President 
Hart, anda Decides That Frisbee Be- 
longs to the Cleveland Cinb—Comis- 
key Gets Good Dates—Rain Keeps 
Loftus’ Men Idle. 


Comiskey’s Chicago American league 
team fared well In the distribution of dates 
at the schedule meeting of the league held at 
the Great Northern Hotel yesterday. He 
has two big holiday engagements at home, 
playing two games with Kansas City at the 
South Side grounds on Decoration day and 
two games with Detroit on Labor day. Be- 
sides this, he has thirteen Sunday games 
on the home grounds and eleven Saturday 
dates. Of the thirteen Sunday games, three 
conflict with the National league team, but 
it is Mkely this number will be reduced. 

On July 4 Comiskey will play in Minneap- 
olis, two games being scheduled. 

The schedule adopted calls for 140 games, 
the season opening April 19 and closing Sept. 
18. Cleveland and Indianapolis, however, 
will open the season with a gaine on the Hoo- 
siers’ grounds April 18, as Sunday ball is 
not allowed in Indianapolis. The schedule 
will be given out today. 

The American league magnates went into 
session at noon and adjourned at 7:30 last 
night. It was the quietest meeting ever 
held by the organization, there being little 
discussion on any proposition. It resolved 
itself into a love feast after a few minor 
changés had been made in the schedule, and 
on motion of Mr. Franklin of Buffalo, sec- 
onded by Killilea of Milwaukee, President 
Ban Johnson's salary was raised $1,000 a 
year, this step being taken in recognition 
of the skillful. manner in which President . 
Johnson steered the league through an ex- 
ceedingly bad year last year and the man- 
ner in which he conducted negotiations with 
the National league which resulted in se- 
curing a foothold in Chicago. 


' President Hart a Visitor. 


President Hart of the Chicago Nationa!) 
League club was present at the meeting for 
an hour, during which the baseball situation 


9p far as the two local eee were concerned was 
discussed. It was a most friendly 
session, and after the reement between the 
American league and the National! league had been 
discussed the individual magnates affixed their 
signatures to the document. They had nothin 
but kind words and praise for President Hart, an 
he had acted most magnanimously ‘with 
Set, President Mart has: not yet signed the 
ent, but he is expected to do so in a short 
tine. It is now merely a formality, as the agree- 
ment was ratified some time ago. 
The American league decided that a club could 
~~ mg by three players during the season. The 
mn abused when clu laid claim to so 
athe ~ san of men that it was impossible for 
them to use them all, but cutting off any club 
whch wished them from a chance to secure “em. 
he sbee question was taken up and 
cusse! at great length. The correspondence 
tween President Johnson and Manager Tom 
Loftus of the Orphans and tel ma were sub- 
mitted and it was decided that the American 
had a to the player. dent John- 
ll take up.the matter with the ton club, 
which transferred Frisbee to New York, and an 
ndeavor will be made to settle the question, the 
eeing to pay Frisbee the same 
ork has contracted to pay him. 
Glevelan and belle eves it is entitled. to Pages. 
bali public there want him, and every 
effort By be made to secure him. 


Detroit and the Padden Case. 


The Detroit people came down With blood in 
their eves over the Padden dicker. Detroit 
it had Padde but when the whole matter was 
the ‘troit delegation went home, vow- 

there wasn't anybody on earth they. thought 

better of than Comiskey and Johnson omiskey 

he was heartily sorry a misunderstanding 

my as he Was innocent of any 
r ca. 

Manarers Killllex and Comiskey are 
elaborate preparations for the ~ ning 
the season next Thursday. Comiskey says she will 
neve © field in readiness if he has to build bon- 

over the amons to dry out the ground. 
There & great deal of rivalry he two 
te were interchanged as to which 
would win the opening game. ilwaukee was 
taki All the bete offered. 
ey wired his team to remain at oman 
paign, as the training fatilities there are 
ea and he believes € practice will put 
them in better shape for the opening contest. 
Semalehey will invite Mayor Harrison to nitch the 
over the plate, and is arranging for an 
extensive Seaphitaar ceremony. He will have bands. 
and possibly a procession. Milwaukee expects to 
send down a big Salegetion. if the weather its fa- 
6. ta root for the team, Patterson is slated 
pitch the game if he isin condition. Milwaukee 
will probably put Dowling, the left hander, in the 


#- 


Comiskey Likes His Team. 
Co key will have her. 
e 
field 


< 


center field: McFarland. left His 
will. be Motz. firet base: Padden, second bare; 

Shueeart, shortstop: Hartman, third base. Co- 


tional leaguers. is outfield is made up men 

all far m over .300, and hie infield ia no 

Phin With a_pitching staff’ made up o 

tig, Patterson. Denzer, Isbell Katoll. and 
Fisher, Co key thinks he is well fixed, if th 

make gooc.’ and if they do not he says he will 

secure others. Sugden and Buckley he regards 

as could be desired. 

may no et away ri at but 
lll be ric? there when they get 

o ay together a have 
eft banded tte and th ing tot 
me 4 lot, for they a fast a win to the 


Bs and Sugden arrived fore- 
noon left tn the afternoon Champa 


un last year. while aying. but has 
eamceled all engagem ents. 


STILL RAINING AT LOUISVILLE. 


Chicago Players Discouraged at Their 
Inability to Practice. 
[BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT.) 
Ky., April 12.—[Special.}—Between 
oe ty today the majority of the Chicago players 
hard on the soggy grounds, striving to beat 
outiahe raindrops. All the pitchers worked out, 
alt the weather was too cold, and after the 
practice the delegation, led by Childs, raced rourrd 
and round the lot. © Five of the men, with Wolver- 
ie as pacemaker, ran in from the grounds, and, 
onl the Way, ran ten blocks out of the route. 
gmtrain tes still falling dismally and the 
eee of getting work tomorrow are not good. 
The men are fretting under their enforced lazi- 
ness ahd ere anxiously watching for the sun and 
longing for warm weather. 

The team will have hard work getting into 
Condition before next Thursday, when the big 
SUR. goes off, but all the Western clubs are in the 
same fix, rain-bound and unable to practice. 

Thé Chicago players have mugh to rejoice overt 
this Easter. The great cause is that salary bs- 
et This has been a hard spring for the spend- 

. for advance money was hard to get, es- 
no ped by those who needed it most. Griffith is 
contemplating’ starting 4 clearing house after the 
ret pay day, when the squaring up begins. 

Mangger Loftus’ decision to start Wolverton at 
third and his announcement of his team stifred 
up the players wonderfully, Most of the men 
thoGent McCormick ‘was slated to play third, but 
McCormick was slow rounding into form and 
Wolverton played nice bal! from the ad ail 

Last 


fids of hard luck, and oy bad ball 
his fellows even began to lose Bane gy in 
, but this se&son he promises well. 

t season Jack Tayler had Cincinnati at his 
mercy in every game he yooty against them, ee 
it ts probable Loftus will Layo him a chance to 
a his abilit throw down len'’s 

the series. Griffith probably will 
season 


m abandoning the idea of to 
4 is that he offering bets 
© Ma from Seat 
Many of the men believe Dexter and Grifth are 
soking, but Grif bet Menefee $50 and made several 
ss bet wagers that he euss te and has not shown 


the ifn. sign of weaken 
h + and racehorse enthusiasts 


the afternoon in a poolroom laying bets. 
ony ereation in the club runs more to horses 
th to” baseball this spring. 
onight Manager Loftus read that fish was ex- 
cule nt brain food and at supper he ordered fish 
fally for a quartet of his players at the 
table. and promised to > Ruy them each a whale on 
first Bastern trip 


DAY ADMONISHES THE PLAYERS. 


Inapector of Umpires Asks for Gentle- 
manly Conduct on the Field. 

NOW York, April 12.—[Special.]—John Day, 
whosras appointed chief of umptres at the last 
meeti of the National league, has issued a let- 
ter of instruction and caution to players as to 
what 46 expected of them during the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Day's letter follows: 

“Tt tf! génerally admitted the conduct of some 

layers has been largely responsible for the great 
ack of interest taken in the game by its patrons 
in recent seasons. The league fully realizes this 
fact and ts détermined to correct the evil. I have 
been appointed with full power to conduct a 
thorough investigation in cases where trouble oc- 
curs ‘uring a game. It will be my duty to locate 
the fault by taking necessary evidence and to 
report my findings to the President of the league. 

** “@ineerely trust no friend of mine among 


the players will be res ble for trouble on the 
field chia ‘season, a8 the patrons of the game 
are so strongly to a repetition of past 


ost ism. 
must be in thelr con- 
duct @ absolutely refrain 
from kic ing rand -finding with the 
‘umpire, even when the nk him Wrong; players 
phould remember he is only human and is just as 
ikély to make errors as @ player fs, and that it Is 
not permissible at any time to call down a Player 
pac emeking errors.’ Players can work just as 
Phe wa wen in a legitimate way as they could in 


[strongly every player use and | his 
¥, a es 


is what is expected from them and je what: wins | 

chuet poe ae have been asked of them to do for the 

best interests oe game. are all 


nothing to prevent Biers the mos 
season the game has ever known." 


BALTIMORE BASEBALL ATTRACTION. 


Amateur and Professional Double 
Header Arranged. 


Baltimore, Md., April 12.—{Special.]—Baseball 
will be given a unique bargain day exhibition here 


tomorrow. By some error in booking Union Park 


was leased to two partics for this afternoon. 
Manager Hanlon had arranged to play a prac- 
tice game between his regulars and reserves, and 
the manager of the Maryland University nine had 


secured the grounds for a contest with Yale. Han- 


ion was determined to put his men through one 
more trial performance before bringing- them 
home to Wew York. ‘ 

McGraw and Robinson ve been around the 
Eutaw House, where the Brooklyn players are 
quartered, considerable of their time. ceGraw 
said tonight if he is forced to remain out of the 
game this year because his business interest 
won't permit him to go to 8t. Louis, he woul 
never play bail again, and Robby seconded his 
partner's ultimatum. Brooklyn will leave for 
home after tomorrow's game. 


Comiskey’s Team to Resume Practice. 


Champaign, Ill., April 12.—[Special.}]—Comis- 
key’s White Stockings and the Illinois baseball 
teams took another lay-off today because of the 
bad weather, but will comé together tomorrow if 
the weather continues fine. The diamond was in 
first-class condition this evening after the clear- 
ing up of the atmosphere, and as the indications 
are for fair. weather and warmer temperature to- 
mdrrow the game will undoubtedly be played. 
far the professionals have won four out of the 
eight games pared, while the collegians claim 
three won an tie, so the contest will doubtless 

a good one. Falkenber and Miller will twirl 
for the home team, while Katol! will +3 team seed get 
a trial in the box for the leaguers. 


Makeup of Pittsburg Infield. 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 12.—[{Special.]—Secretary 


» Pulliam announced today that Manager Clarke . 


had decided to play ‘‘ Bones’’ Ely at shortstop 
with Williams third stReney second, and Dillon 
first, thus leaving Leach utility man. Pulliam 
ave = E! aX, is of great aid 3 “the infield because of 


Cincinnati Lets Three Players Go. 


Cincinnati, O., April 12.—[Special.]\-The su- 
perfluous material on the Cincinnafl team was 
weeded out today. The players to go ar Pitchers 
Jack Cronin and Case Patton and Catcher Victor 
Accorsini. Cronin goes to the Detroit club, while 
is returned to Manager Manni of 

ity. to which club Accorsini is also gol ng. 
us of these players was retensed outrig 


Wedding Presenta for Lange. 


A number of costly wedding presents have been 
sent to Bill Lange, Chicago's former butflelder 
who is to be married next Monday. The players of 
the Chicago team sent a $150 silver set. Jimmy 
Callahan and Billy Malcolm sent a cut glass act 
costing $200. 


EVENTS FOR THE GAMES AT PARIS. 


Committee in Charge of Athletic Con- 
tests Announces Its Program. 


New York, April 12.—The committee having in 
charge the athletic games which are to take place 
during the Paris exposition have arranged for the 
following events up to date: 

‘Professional contests for the world’s ¢hampion- 
ships on July 1 and 2, as follows: 

100 meters, 400 meters, 1,500 meters, 110 meters 
hurdles, 2,500 meters steeplechase, long jump. 
high jump, throwing the weight; prizes ranging 
from 100 to 500 francs. 

July 3—Six hours’ run, three-legged races, leap- 
frog races; prizes ranging from 50 to 1,500 francs, 
the latter for the distance run. 

The handicaps will be held on July 5, as follows: 

100 meters, long jump, 400 meters, throwing the 
weight, 1,500 meters, high jump, 500 meters 
[scratch]; prizes ranging from 100 to 300 francs. 

The amateur contests will cover four days, July 
15. 17, 19, 22, as follows: 

World's championships, 100 meters hurdles, 100 
meters flat, 400 meters, 800 meters, 1, meters, 
400 meters hurdles, 2,500 meters steeplechase, high 
jump, long jump, vaulting, throwing weight: 


—. objects of art valued at 250 francs to 400 


The: handicap ohampionships will include a 4,000- 


meter steeplechase, 200 meters flat, tug-of-war. 


hammer throwing, 5,000 meter relay, teams of 
five; hop, skip, and jump; prizes, objects of art 
valued at from 250 to 500 francs. Applications for 
entry must be made before July 14. 

The Rugby football contests will be held on Oct. 
14, 21. 28, between French and German, English 
and German, and French and English teams. The. 
association football contests will be held on Sept. 
16, 28, 30, and Oct.’ 7, between French and Swiss. 

neh and and German, . and 

Oct. 7 between —— and Belgian and English 
and Belgian tea 


The cric et consents wil ons 4 
11 and 1 SAR. 
palsies gian, French Dutch, French and 
8 


e croquet ev ents will be sideastih on June 24 and 
foliowine Sund 
The bowling contests will be held on Aug. 15 and 
baseball has 
e interna ona e program not yet 
been pecial match between two 
American teams, however, will be played on 


e internattgnal golf wi ill held on 
Oct, 2 to games play. 

grand prize is offered by the expositi n for the 
championship men and amateur 
handicap for men. The City of Compaigne, where 
the contests will be held, offers a prize for the 
women’s and for the womén’'s 
cap; applications will oe received up to Sept. 
There will be five prizes in each of the amateur Bad 
‘women’s contests. 


GEORGE R. THORNE IS PRESIDENT. 


Western Golf Association Elects Of- 


ficers—Admits a New Club. 


The annual meeting of the Western Golf asso- 
ciation was held yesterday afternoon at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. Delegates were present from 
eleven of the twenty-three clubs,.as follows: 

Kenosha—C. W. Allen and G. H. Yu le. 

Onwentsia—W. B. Smith and H. C. Chatfiela- 
Taylor. 

Glen View—F. P. Frazier and P. B. Hoyt. 

_ Midlothian—E. C. Potter and L. W. Noyes. 
* Riverside—B. A. Ferguson and A. P. Bowen. 

Evanston—Stewart Clarke. 

Rdgewater—F. E. Donohue. 

Westward Ho—E. W. McCready. 

St. Louis Field club—J. G. McGee and J. 8. 
Carter. 

Belmont—C. H. Fyffe and H. J. Tweedie. 

The election of officers for thé ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: ; 

President—George R. Thorne, Midlothian Coun- 
try club. 

President—A. P. Bowen, Riverside Golf 
clu 
| Beeretary-D. A. Edgar, Milwaukee Country 
c 

irectors—B. ‘Town Coun try 


u Gee uis c my an Re 
gheny Country c 

In order to with State law regarding 
corporations the Bxecutive committee 
changed to a Board of ector#. In the absence 
of Treasurer Thorne his report was read Sec- 
retary Hoyt, the same\showing the uletention to 
have gone through the last year successfully, 
coming out with a balance on the right side of the 


© River Forest Golf club was elected to mem- 

bership. Nothing was done in . Pat ter of se- 
lecting the course on which to m8 4 e Western 
qname onship, this being left in the hands of the 
Board of Directors. From informal talk among 
the Midlothian seems t6 be fa- 
vored he championship cup presented 
R. Thorne was on exhibition at the 
of handsome design, with a silver satin finish. 

The Nominating committee of the 
Hoyt. and Polo club, = of Messrs 


Vice President—Hugh R. mick 


Fr 
Directors—William Bartlet 
bird Fee witt ols 


a 8. James, John Be 
Frasier, Plasiey. John ott. James 


ehton, and lub will 
nual meeting of the clu will e held 
12 at the clubhouse at p.m. At this meet- 


club has but few lo players, and as th 
practically dead is thought is 
that of the mhane. It is also proposed to in- 
crease the dues from $59 to $60. 


FATALLY INJURED ‘AT A POLO GAME. 


Pitcher Hurt of the Muncie Ball Clab 
Strack Over the Heart. 


Muncie, Ind., April 12.—-Gus Hurt of Fort Madi- 

son, Ia., @ pitcher hére for the Muncie State 
league baseball team, was struck over the heart 
by the hard rubber polo ball at the championship 
at the pesp pectator. Int 

po o game artfora defeated ‘Muncie 5 to2. . 


Michigan Starts on Its Spring Trip. 


Ann. Arbor, Mich., April 12.—[{Special.}]—To- 
morrow morning the baseball team leaves for 
Bloomington, Ind., where the first game of the 
spring trip will be played. The players who will 
go are: Pitchers, Utiey and Beistie; catchers, 
Whitney and Bennett; first base, sec - 
ond base, Davies; short stop, Mattison; third base, 


Flesher; middie field, McGinnis; right field, Snow; © 


left field, Blencoeé. Manager Baird. Coach Wat- 

ne @ to pitc will 

pth by the box againat ixon and Beloi 


f 


Rormat Girls Victorious. 


The basketball team ef the Normal School yes-_ 


terday defeated the young women representing 
the Lake High School by a score of 9 to 2. There 
were about 200 tors. The Normals have 
not lost a game this season. 


Abandon the European Trip. 
Kiser have abandoned r European trip and 
left for Louisville to 
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who ty. not 
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leas, { Wed’ stran 

r 90 | nsom 2 

1:16%. The Light, 96: By 

Domes. 111; n, 00; 
4 an Loose 


named. Winner, b. f., bBy_Re 
Good easily t tired in’ 


rhuarters 


Horse, weight, jockey. 
5 Lady Schorr. il 
Mecca, 115 ititoe} 
n 


nett, 11 

me, Lilly 115, 
i15, finished as named. “Win 


to the limit. rapes 
into n going to to ‘the 
then stalled o 
ene was cut el 
Fitth race, 1% m parse 
Horse, ey 
‘Ben Chance, 


Winner, b. c., 


| STAKE FOR LADY SCHORR. 


WINS ARDELLE FOR 


Senator Mecca is Only a 

7 Neck Behind at the Finish, While 
Bennett Is a Poor Third — 
Thrive Shows Himself to Be Poor 
Derby Material, The Conqueror Now 
Seeming to Have the Race at His 


April 14. _tSpecial. 
best 2-year-old fillies at the track met t 
in the Ardelle Stakes, and John F, Bc 
Lady Schorr, by Esher, dam War Ma 
won by a neck from Senator O’Brien’ s | 
Bennett, hitherto consi 
the fastest 2-year-ald filly at the track, 
a poor third, but had an excuse. 
high strung filly, and acted nervous. at’ the 
post, delaying the start six minutes. 
the field was sent away she was last, § 
she had a couple of lengths’ to make u 
get on even terms with 
went off sailing: : 

She and Lady Schorr racé 
even terms for the first thr 
Crowhurst made a fumbling Attempt to yA 
his whip, and let go of Miss Bennett’s h 
This gave Lady Schorr a clear advant 
but she needed every bit of it, and also Bu 
superiority in the saddle. 
peared to be beaten at the head of | 
stretch, and Vititoe lost more groun 
But she came like a st 
from the eighth pole home, and got within® 
a neck of Lady Schorr at the end. Crow- 
hurst eased up on Miss Bennett when he” 
saw he could not make up ‘his lost ground, 
and she finished three hengime back of a: 


The latter was transferred this morning 
from the stables of J. J. Mafklein to that o 
J. S. O’Brien, who paid $4,900 for her and. 
the 2-year-old, Harry Pulltam. 
bet enough on The Mecca ‘to win her o nt 
and he did not appear to be much disappoint, 
ed when she was beaten, A 
plainly she was worth the iFtee he paid for: 


her 
The: racé was worth $1,420 
J. C. Cahn'‘s colt Thrive, 
pended upon. to give The,Conqueror an aygu-, 
‘ment in the has himself far 
class in the 
he was badly 
Lady, who wae a him, W Parr 
another ‘Derby. finished bent d him, Florizar, . 
as éven a Derby pos- 
be The galloped over (Thrive 
ady at the end, and Florizar ma 
this dig T p00, after sulking ¢ompletely for th 
mile, hnrive had speed enough to 
th the leddaks to the stretch, Dut he displaye 
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RACE IN THE MUD BENNINGS, 


Phjladelphia Contingent Makes a Ki 
with Gwynne. 


Washington. D. C., April 12. 
the first time since the meeting opened the h 
ran over a track deep in myd. Rain fell all nigtit 
and changed the going from fast to slow. Sevéral 

of the horses could not navigate successfully 
through the uncertain earth ahd ran below their 
best form, -particularly amo 
The majority of them were una 


stride. 

Philadelphia turf piaadiiabeodl pulled off a 
sdip in the opening race. 
Charley Moote, while the men‘from Philadeljhis 
placed a number of bets on Gywnne, getting as 
high as 60to1l. They kept backing the horse ti I 
his odds dropped to 15 to 1. oygane won after 
hard struggle by a neck. 
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A carpenter named Bowles was 
at an open window in the office on the sec- 
ond fiddF. There was no oné élse in thé office 
‘except; Miss Annie Stewart, the typewriter. 
-Both fieara the crash and felt the building 
lurch. below the win a shed. 
‘Without waiting for an introduction the 
-carpenter took Miss Stewart, in his arms and 
jumped from the window to he shed. Both 
‘went through the roof of thé smalb building. 
‘With of r few 


Office Boy Goes Through Many ‘Perils. 
Robert Wessel, the office hoy. was in the 
cellar when the ‘crash came. H 
way to a vault, where he confronted death in 
a more horrible form. ‘The sh 
| some ammonia bottles and ¢ 
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| Execution day 
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Sent Steiner back to his‘ 
former cell. |The prisoner was congratulate 
all along the balcony on his return trip. It 
is not: expected the case will be reach 7 un- 
til the next’ term'of the Supreme Court. 
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Best Line to Kansas City 
“The Eli” leaves. Chicago daily at 6.10 p.m. 
_ and reaches Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Leavenworth early next morning. 
comfortably equipped with widé-vestibuled 
sleevers, reclining chair cars and dining car 
ala carte, all brilliantly lighted with Pintsch gas. 


Ticket Office, 211 Clark St. Telephone, Main 3831. 
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ASATABLEWATER PURE SPARKLING AND 
GOUTENLARGED JOINTS ITHAS NO EQUAL 


| DELICIOUS ITIS THE PEER OF ALL WATERS 


P reotent 


Unique 
‘This title means: 
The only one of its kind 
and nothing like it. 


at) 


questions, which h 


It fits like a 
glove around the 
super-excellent 
qualities of 


For five - dollar - umbrella - 
your kind at 
$2.50: tight roll, steel rod, 
horn handle, silk umbrella. 

Here, too, are very swell 
rain coats, Raglan and regu- 
lar styles, kinds we guarantee. 
_ Here are Easter hats to go 
under said umbrellas, 
|and $3.50; usual $4 and $5 
qualities; Derby or Fedora. 

Here are the Easter suits to 
go under the rain coata. $15 
to $30, no better if made to 
‘order cost double.. 

We'll get you ready for 
Easter if you say so; and defy 
| the weather. 


Ts Rocrrs, Part & Co. CLoraine 
M ATWOOD 


Baltimore. 
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BALTIMORE Rye 
WM LANAHAN “SON 
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I have prepared a book 
of 80 pages, beautifully illus 
, telling how men and 
women are broken down in 
health, and how m 
cures while you s 
to send it free to "4 ose who 
can’t call on me. Write for it 
Inclose this ad. 
DR. M. A. MoLAUGHLIN, 


214 State-st., cor. Quincy, C 
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The 1900 Lantern is on 
the drip idea, but the water 
is delivered at the bottom of 
the telescopic cempartment 
|| that holds 6 ounces. Don’t 
experiment. Get the best. 
All dealers. 


Bitters). 
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SETBACK FOR CANAL BILL | CHARLES H. ALLEN, NEW GOVERN GOV | | 3 
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| Mr. Carter then asked the Senate to pro- 
with Alas’ civil code bill, but the 


PORTO RICAN itd motion was flefeated, 22 to 24. | i 


SENATE REFUSES TO DISCUSS NIC- 
ARAGUAN MEASURE.°— 


senator Morgan Forces a Vote on His 
Favorite Plan — Rear Admi | i \ 
Schley Has Chance to Get Back Pay ‘ 
—Delay in Delivery of Guns for Sea 
Coast Defenses—Bill to Help Postal 
Clerks Is Introduced—River Survey 
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S WHAT. 


% weigh nine tons they can 
re easily on the crowded 
se drawn by horses, while 
Sclear they can make much 
i the fastest horses. It has 
i that the new engines have 
apacity for throwing water, 
one of the automobile en. 
revolutions a minute, while 
gth of time 1,500 gallons of 
own. Horse drawn engines 
ss than half of this amount. 

EIGHTY-THREE YEARS 
remarkable record 
tel Alexander Mann, who is 
ne age of at Preston, 
gshty-three years Mr. Mann 
in the same house, and dur. 
ing his entire 
lifetime he has 


further than 
~ 120 miles from 
hishome. Be. 
fore Illinois 

was admitted 

into the union 
Mann's father 
built the house 
jin which, with 
additions and 
alterations, he 
has lived ever 
‘since. Nowat 
86 he stands, 
straight and 
strong, to the 
height of fully 
six feet, and Is 
as light on his 
feet as a man 
of 30. He can 
read fine print 
without 
glasses, and 
has never n 
sick in his'life. 
He has always 
ent Democrat, having cast 

for Van Buren in 1836. 
h has been his residence go 
logs, weather-boarded on the 
stered within. It has stooa 
yacentury without showing 
cay, and bids fair to last for 


ander Mann. . 


HE NEW BOOKS. | 


to realize that “‘ Anglo-Sax- 
(Scribner), by Aline Gor- 
rk of a woman. It has a 
readth of view which we 
rard as distinctively mas- 
Nzation is not the forte of 
S as a class, but Miss Gor- 
herself a remarkable excep- 
©. Her book is an original, 
and broad-minded discussion 
traits as compared with the 
races. She covers the whole 
Bo0es it with a rare combina- 
y and penetration. 
pegin= by remarking that the 
at this moment In an envia- 
te holds the center of the 
a i@rge figure and he fills a 
pace. Why are the English- 
es coming into possession of 
eofthe earth? Why is their 
g the globe more completely 
ny other race? Edmond De- 
ench author of ‘“‘Anglo-Saxon 
as told his countrymen that 
of education—that if French 
ught up to be independent of 
of friends, ar social position, 
. as American and English 
ce would get the results that 
ons are getting. Miss Gorren 
of this theory, but she points 
al racial differences which ap- 
it impossible for the Latin 
at the Anglo-Saxons are do- 


are an esthetic and a social 
things they do best are the 
th their hands. The things we 
ose done with machines. But 


hachine-made goods are those ' 


the vast masses of humanity 
, and everywhere else. Our 
is the whole savage and civ- 
hile that of the more artistic 
limited to a few small areas of 
i wealth. 
@liishman or an American can 
alone for months or years in 
is and be content. A French- 
hen cut off from all society. 
snch engineer who has been 
ay in French China and note 
bf the bright young men under 
cken, morally and physically, 
f hey néed papa and mamma. 
Its from bringing them to- 
@ them amuse each other. 
a go well. If not, you under- 
his need for companionship 
racteristic. Naturally, these 
hake as good colonizers as the 
who thrive on isolation. 
denies that the Anglo-Saxon’'s 
berity is a result of moral su- 
says it is our success that has 
als. She holds that the pri- 
that has raised the race to its 
on is the ‘“ desire for bodily 
was this that caused an Eng- 
invent the factory system, 
hae dated our superior advan- 
re for the invention of things 
g wealth by catering to bodily 
e@come the overruling passion 
dage. We live in an atmos- 
is nonsense to say that ours 
feage. We do not create great 


reat poems, because we do not. 


bephere of that kind. But our 
intellects are now producing 
invention, manufacture, or 


nization. 


il forcefulness happens to be 


‘ean and must dominate the 
fesent phase. The gospel of 
teed of the era. Itis this, says 
at has pushed our old beund- 
se Pacific and led men to fight 
ba and the Philippines. Not 
housand understands his own 
Mt a Kipling arise and put this 
fring speech and they recog- 
‘heart beats. 

works out the novel thesis 
xons are sentimental, while 
» rationalistic. The Anglo- 
of uniting religion and com- 
Wwhich is recarded as hypoc- 
» critics, is éxplained by Miss 
ily due to the fact that we are 
| and as such not good an- 
ewn motives. Shé says this 
alyze our national motives is 

test sources of our strength. 
; unusual views may be mat- 
but no thoughtful person can 
without recognizing in its au- 
mf and suggestive writer and 
ad-minded thinker. 


LECTURE. 


s eminently fitted to instruct 
how to ‘hast loose from the 
rings.—Nashville American. 

‘had Congress on his hands at 
ms President. In his lecture at 
Congress on his mind.—Pitteburs 


er Cleveland in the first of 
ee on the independence 
took ground which hardly yaar 
| Dewey's idea that 4 Presiden 
but execute the laws of Congress. 
rat and Chronicle. 
tful exposition of the place of the 
im our scheme of government, 
ly finding no part of its inegeee 
werile estimate of the duties 
f that high office, came aimor™ 
that extraordinary utterance. 
wnd Express. 
mat of so great ability 
publicly advocate ‘@ change 
potina President which wou 
State lines make him 
wWority of the voters, 
icates how far the 
how far the idea 


ro 

Peavereign States has been for- 

Eagle. 

to reach the level of its highest 

be strong and independent ed 
np 


which the constitutio 
1 the office. ‘“* The Independence 


was illustrated in @ mos 
mspicuous manner by Grover 


bet- 
st years. There is po man 
$, to discuss that instructive 
ty Star. 


ing New Fields. 
.e eminent statesman, frankly, 
unt for the position of Admiral 


you could discharge the duties 


the interviewer. 
— but to follow the laws of 


orders of the Secretary 


never been 


| of 


> 


| 
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MEN MODEL VOTERS. 


PRESIDENTS DENY POPULAR 
qHEORY REGARDING THEM. 


» They Go to the Polls at Every Elec- 


as Regularly as Ward Heelers— 


Railroad Officials and Merchants 


terviewed All Claim to Be Faithful 
in Casting Ballots—Common Opinion 
peclared Radically in Error—Clerke 
guspected of Neglect. 


. Presidents and capitalists in general 
ssid to be men who never vote.» Popu- 
Br opinion says this, and it has held stead- 


to the idea for years. Popular opin- , 


therefore, will suffer a shock to learn 
¢ it ig wrong, and that the bank Presi- 
gent and the capitalist do vote, and have 


for years regularly. 
yestigation was conducted yesterday 


TRIBUNE as a result of the showing of 


w nt citizens in the Twelfth Precinct of 
Fourth Ward, printed yesterday in tabu- 
iated form. The inquiry discloses the fact 
chat of & dozen bank Presidents. in- 
wed every one is a regular voter, 
four-fifths yoted at the recent Alder- 
manic election, and more than half voted 
st the primaries preceding the election. The 
of each bank in the cases of more 
than nine-tenths of those interviewed stated 
that they yoted as regularly as the average 
ward heeler. Of the list of men selected as 
ning typical of the class commonly supposed 
% neglect to vote not one was found who 
nad not always voted regularly. 


Bankers All Say They Vote. 
Interviews with bankers are as follows: 
SuiTH, President Merchants’ Loan 

Trust company—I voted at the Alder- 
sanie election just held. | always.vote, at 
es and the general elections both. 


ped registered now, and I'm going to vote at 
he coming election. I know the general 


ieeling is that the man of large interests 
~\yote, but I'll wager that most of the 
bank Presidents are voters, and regular vot- 
ors at that,‘and that the proportion of voters 
among Capitalists is larger than among 
other men. 

H. A. HAUGHAN, President, State Bank of 
I'voted and have voted ever since 

J was of age. I go to the polls regularly. 
Joun A. LYNcH, President National Bank 

of the Repiblic—I voted and always vote. 
Isaac G. LOMBARD, President America Nz- 


tional Bant—I voted; never miss casting my - 


Ri President Chicago Na- 
tional Batk—I always vote, regularly. 

J. President Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank—I always vote, as regu- 
larly as @ politician. 

Joun McLAREN, Vice President Union Na- 
tional Pank—I did vote; always vote. 

8. LAcer, President Bankers’ Ma- 
tional Sank—I always vote. Regard it asa 
special uty. 

Jame B. ForRGAN, President First Na- 
tional 3ank—I voted. Always vote. 

Joowu T. TALBERT, cashier Commercial 
Watiomal Bank—I voted; voted for William 
Hale “hompson, the * Willie Boy.’’ All ithe 
offices of this bank voted except the Presi- 
dent James H. Eckels, and I know he would 
havevoted had he been in the city. 

Mov.iton, Corn Exchange National 
Ban}I voted. All the officers of this bank 
yotd, including President Ernest A. Hamill. 


Business-Men Regular Voters. 


Oj the business-men and capitalists inter- 
vieved the list and interviews are in part as 
folbws: 

Mrvin President Northwest- 
errrailway—I voted; voted before breakfast. 
Alrays have voted. | 

E ManpgL of Mande! Bros.—I voted Al- 
wes vote, like a good citizen. 

J, CHALMERS, Fraser & Chalmers—Al- 
wes vote; didn’t vote this time, because I 
hai moved into a new ward lately and could 
nc. I will vote next election. 

larntow N. Marshal! Field 
&Co.—I never miss voting. Vote regularly 
Ife a man running for office. 

A. J. EARLING, President Chicago, Milwau- 
ke and St. Paul railroad—I voted; always 


wte. 

1D, B. LYMAN, President Chicago Title and 
‘rust company—I voted, went home espe- 
tally fo Vote; always vote. | 
6. Lyon, ex-President Board of 


Popular Opinion Criticised. 
Popular opinion was severely criticised by 


net of the bankers and the general ex- 
@ition was that the non-voters were the 
mi who declaimed loudest against the men 
olarge interests, and also the men thought 
Wevery one to be the most assiduous vot- 
ef—the clerks. 
‘The circular, reprinted in yesterday's TRIB- 
te, giving the list of registered and voting 
wers in the Twelfth Precinct of the Fourth 
ard, attracted wide attention. It shows 
tiat 285 out of 329 registered voters itn the 
frecinct failed tp vote at the primaries. The 
Werage man says it is the moneyed man 
who doesn’t fulfill his citizenship duties. The 
poheyed man lays the blame on the average 
fan. “The bankers proving they vote,” 
Sid a banker, “it’s now up to other men to 
© the same.”’ 


WWTLOOK FOR PROFESSIONS. 


Snset Club Hears Opinions of a Law- 
yer, Physician, Minister, and 
Journalist. 


Wy 


= he outlook for professional men was dis- 
Sssed from the standpoint of the lawyer, 
&@ physician, the clergyman, and the jour- 
Biist at the farewell dinner for the season 
§ the Sunset club at the Palmer House last 
gening. E. Wilbur Messer presided. One 
andred members were present. The discus- 
®t, while admitting the crowded state of 
professions, was participated in / by 
—peakers who saw room for all of those who 
ability and inspiration to their 


=The following ar 
ne salient paragraphs from 


EB. M. ASHCRAFT—Specialization is the 
=e for success of the law student. Such branches 
$ the law as an intending barrister finds himself 


i Ea = Gtted for should be given a more thorough 


y by the student and that branch followed as 
‘ es The increasing complexity of the law 
Ree Present day affords reason for young men 
patent, comniercial, or criminal law 


 Blning Proficiency in that particular branch and 


Seking @ clientele in that branch alone. This, 
Ty; the young lawyer to possess the ability 
Thich the essentials from the voluminous matter 

he must wade through in his study, is the 


| Wrest rule for a successful, profitable practice. 


the DR. J. M. DODSON—The science 
presented great opportunities for 
socializing, and these opportunities have been 
embraced by the progressive men of my profes- 


‘ 
von, The family doctor of a half century or more 


28% Wo eseayed to cope with all forms of disease 


| eda in his practice, has given way to the 
| M Of today, who, by concentrating his in- 


Gliong fewer lines of medicine or sur- 


, * Bry, Is able to attain’to a greater perfection than 


roe Practitioner of the old days could pcs- 


REV. W. W. FENN—In great cities 


ewtyie family church is yielding to the in- 
Place of worship, which development 


Méleates that a + AIL 
Banned by lime will come when each will be 


is ® strong corps of. workers, each with 
tn te field, Preaching in administrative work 
type Charities. The work of the church and 
Of minister are alike changing. Broader 
men of a higher educational standard are 
mye ht into the calling. The sociological 
Religion is having a profound effect. 
men of a type which fifty Vears ago would 
rned to the pulpit are now sociological 
8 is added the efforts of the mod- 
Ministry 


ALISM, TRUMAN A. DE WEESE—The 
oy Journalism today stands upon its own 
1088" not ® asking no favors of politicians and 
Pelle, for its sustenance upon party 
Vilization progresses and humanity 
Mallet grown” enlightened the field of the jour- 
ot the laws larger and more inviting, while that 
the doctor, and the preacher grows 
more precarious. Journalism is 
the The lawyer, the doctor, and 
ly income pram Out their shingles, and the year- 


his 
dourmalion and his ability to collect his bills. 
wtology in from law, medicine, and 

Uniy. oes not require a collegiate 
dare errity taining to practice it. If we com- 
il have with other salaried vocations it 
OD of the list conceded that it stands near the 
‘Tighter The oytiook for journalism grows 
of Teaders sy Year fok the reason that the army 
Constantly larger, because the 
human knowled of all departments of 
Keener, and because the 
surping the functions of 
the dissemination of 


ip 
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The diamond necklace stolen 
_by porchclimbers from the residence of 
Orrin W. Potter, 130 Lake Shore drive, 
contained 135 stones and was valued by 
Mrs. Potter at $10,000.. The diamonds 
ranged in weight from 3% carats to 1-16 
of a carat, the smaller gems being placed 
in the flowers and scrolls, The necklace 
was made according to an original design 
and, if an attempt were made to dispose of 
it as a whole, it would be recognized at 
once as stolen. Detectives have no idea 
that the ‘men who stole the necklace will 
offer it for sale as a whole, but expect it 
will be taken to pieces and the jewels dis- 
posed of | | 

The necklace was believed to contain,as 
many if not more diamonds than any sim- 


y. | 


stones in it. 
135 diamonds, 


MRS. ORRIN: W. POTTER'S $10,000 NECKLACE STOLEN BY PORCH CLIMBERS. 


ilar orriamen¢iin Chicago. Mrs, Potter 
was unable, ig furnishing a description of 


it to the rit’ to tell the exact number of | 


he said it contained “ about 
” The total weight of the 
gems is estimated at forty carats. 
- The accompanying picture sh 
necklace slightly reduced in size. 


Chicago, April 12.—(Editor of The 
Tribune.)—On my return from Lake Ge- 
neva last night I find accounts by the other 
‘newspapers relative to the property taken» 
from our home on Monday evening last 
that it is intimated some of our servants 
‘must have co/operated with those who en- 
tered the house. Now, most of our serv- 


ows the 


And whether we ever 
have any of the lost property restored or | should: come to 4 
| wish to have this reflection : 
ts remain unchallened. 


‘ORRIN W. ROTTER. 


unfortunate affair, 


we do not 


SAY ANDR 


E 


Schools Ins Asst 
Undistarbed 
No Change—Se! 


on the Subje 


Eleven Vote 
| 


Lincoln, Neb., A 


| 


where he is. 


cruel. Today all our family would trust 

them, or Lay of them, anywhere with nis 
. erty we possess, and I feel it but 
em that this communication have 
je same publicity given it that has been 
iven the other comments relative to the 


eleven. . 


tonight from Chic 
jamin Andrews will: 
University of Nebraska 
day that he cannot ac 
Chancellor to which he 
day. Dr. Andrews ha! 
that his tenure of: 
the Public Schools of 
disturbed, and, while 
Nebraska regents 


| 

been |with out family from four | trustees are 
and more competent, faithful, om 
honest people could not be found 
in any household, and to my mind the at- 
mosphere of suspicion thrown around 
them is not only unfair and unjust, but | joo. Seine ee 


Renjamin Andrews’ ele 
cellorship of the 
Members of the Bi 
to the Superinten 
terday, and stated 


‘committal, and others 
drews should not 


—Advices 
y the regents of the 

tomorrow or Satur- | 
rept the position of : 
was elécted yester-— 
received assurances 
is Superintendent of 

Chicago will not be. 
he is grateful to the 
he refers. to remain 


| 


i 
ided on the poli 
Superintendent 
ction to the chan- 
irsity of Nebraska. 
f Education opposed 
nade a canvass yes- 
they had succeeded 
tees pledged to vote 
\ number were non- 
tated that Dr, An- 
llowed to leave the 


schools. The Su 
however, declined, 


Members statin; 


vote for Dr. Andr 


Brenan, Sherwood 


Marquise de Fontenoy Letter | 


the Marquis: on boa 


| 

|Copyright, 1900, by the Marquise de Fontenoy. | 

The Prince of Wales had so thoroughly 
made up his mind not to quit England as 
long as the war was in progress that his 
sudden departure for Copenhagen with the 
Princess at a moment, too, when his mother, 
‘the Queen, is absent from England and 
established at Dublin indicates that his 
trip abroad is not without a considerable 
amount of political import@nce. The Prince 
is an exceedingly clever diplomat, possesses 
an infinite degree of tact, and has on more 
than one occasion rendered diplomatic serv- 
ices to England the value of which it is im- 
possible to estimate. 

One of the principal factors in the present 
crisis is the Czar, whose friendship towards 
England since the beginning of the war in 
south Africa has contributed more than 
anything else to prevent a coalition of con- 
tinental Europe against Great Britain. This 
friendship originated with: the fatherly af- 
fection which the Prince manifested to- 
wards the Czar at the time of the death of 
Alexander III. It was the Pringe of Wales 
who stood by the side of his nephew in his 
hour of grief, who was by his side through- 
out that long and wearisome funeral which, 
beginnigg in the Crimea, did not terminate 
until several days later in St. Petersburg. 
Nicholas was young, diffident, and utterly 
crushed by the sense of his new responsi- 
bilities at the time, and he never forgot the 
way that his uncle, “ Bertie,"”’ behaved to 
him on that occasion. The Prince achieved 


way more than scores of states- 


men and the most capable of négotiators 
would have been able to effect during the 
course of an entire reign, and if today the 
| Czar has virtually held France in leash and 
forced her to observe the strictest neutrality 
towards England and to offer to the latter 
no grounds for offense, it entirely due to 
Emperor Nicholas. There is no doubt that. 
the sympathy of the French people is in 
favor of the Boers and against England in. 
the present war. This being the case, the 
French government, whichis absolutely de- 
pendent upon popular will and caprice, no 
matter how ephemereal the latter, would 
have yielded to public sentiment and have | 
taken advantage of England’s difficuties in 
4 hostile sense had it not been for the Czar. 


It is for the purpose of acknowledging thi 
support that the Prince has left England at 
this juncture and has gone with his wife 
to Copenhagen. There he has met the 
widowed Czarina, whose influence in Rus+ 
sian affairs remains predominant, and there; 
too, he has found his nephew, the Grand 
Duke Michael, heir apparent to the Russian 


Moreover, he has reached Copen- 


hagen with the species of halo, of interest 
and sympathy, which invariably surrounds 
a royal personage whose life has just bee 
attempted, and, from a political point 0% 
view, nothing could have been more fortu» 
nate for the Prince and for England — 
the revolver bullet that so narrowly mis 
him. When he returns to England a few 
days hence ‘he will have strengthened the 
position of England on the continent to a 
far greater degree than could have been 
effected by any. other agency, and will bring 
back. to his mother and to Lord Salisbury 
even more positive assurances than before 
that no steps ‘will be taken by any of the 
European powers either to interfere with 
England's quarrel in south Africa or to take 
advantage elsewhere of her difficulties. 


I see that Urbain Gohler, in his campaign 
of calumny and abuse of the French army, 
has now turned his venom upon the Minister 
of War and has related in the most offensive 
manner, and in a way calculated to affect 
General de Gallifet's reputation for honor 
and bravery, an indiscretion of which the 
Marquis rendered himself guilty while a 
young man. The incident in question, of 
which I possess all the details, including a 
copy of the reports of General Rostoland. 
and of Police Commissary Weindenbach, is 
capable of a far less serious construction 
than that placed upon it by M. Gohier. 
Gallifet, at the time when it took place, it 
was away back in 1854, was barely 20, and 
had but recently joined the Fourth Regi- 

ment of Hussars as a subaltern, 

According to M. Gohier, he deserted from 
motives of cowardice when the regiment in 
question was ordered off to the seat of war 
in the Crimea, was arrested by the police as 
a deserter, and ‘was embarked by force on 
board a vessel leaving for the Crimea, where 
he arrived under arrest. 

The real facts of the case are different. De 
Gallifet had become entangled in the toils 
of an exceedingly clever and beautiful wom- 
This woman insisted upon accompany- 
ing him to Marseilles at the time when his 
regiment embarked, and contrived to delay 
him in such a manner that he only reached 
the port after the ship had sailed. Learning 
that there would be no other vessel sailing 
for three weeks, and unwilling to spend that 
time under arrest for having missed his 
ship, he listened to the advice of the woman 
and went with her quietly to Aix. 1 

The fact that he had failed to sail with his 
regiment, and that he had gone off from 
Marseilles in company with this woman, 
soon became known in Paris at court as well 
as at the War department. Highly con- 
nected as he was, it was determined to avoid 
scandal. Accordingly a ciever Com- 
missary of Police of the name of Weinden- 
bach was sent off from Paris with orders 
to hunt up the Lieutenant and to urge him 
quietly to return to Marseilles. The Com- 
missary of Police, after some difficulty, ran 
the couple to ground at a ch&teau in the 
neighborhood cf Aix, and by appeals to the 
sentiments of honor of the young officer, and 
reats to the woman, induced the lad— 
for De Gallifet was nothing more at the 
time—to return with him to Aix, the woman 
at the same t'me leaving for Paris. | ) 

There was no question of arrest or any- 
thing of the kind. For, according to the 
ort of the police official, which I have 

fore me, he qu 
score in command at Marseilles, of the 
young officer's 
General sent for De 
a paternal manner f 
ship, invited him 
sailing of the ri 
name of Sinai, an 
barkation, which took place on Oct. 22, gave 
a dinner of farewell in honor of the young 
who was the son of one of his oldest 


ietly notified General 


arrival there, whereupon the 
Gallifet, scolded him in 
or having missed his 
to stay with him until the 
transport, which bore the 
da on the eve of his em- 


The General himself accompanied 


insisted by M. Urbaim 
whose calumnies have naturally 


been reproduced far and wide, especially by 
Henri Rochefort in his paper, the In- ) 
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Pos 


“When the c 


yesterday, 


be non-partis 
to serve. 
The offer of 
| elation to bufld a reviewing stan 
“miral Dewey ‘probably will be declined by 
the committee having the matter in charge, 
at a meeting on next Tuesday. It is the pur- 
pose of the committees to avoid adopting any 
plans that might precipitate trouble with the 
labor unions. | 
Five thousand invitations to attend the 
ball on the evening of April 30 will be for- 
warded in th® mail to citizens of Chicago 
tomorrow. ‘The invitations’ are steel en- 
graved and printed on the finest material ob- 
Delay tn securing a Supply o 
‘material desired caused delay in the 
spuance of the invitations. 
The invitatfon é¢ontains a formal request 
to meet Admiral Dewey, printed in script, 
and the city seal in gold. The invitations 
will be sent to men only. Each admission 
$10, admits also ong woman, 
anh ext ticket for a woman will 


tainable.. 


ticket, costi 


Many of the 
tor’s recital af the 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Keith left last 
evening for Brooklyn, to attend the wedding 
of Miss Sara Brown and Mr. Stanley Field 
in that city oh Tuesday. The remainder of 
the Chicago party will leave on Sunday. 
| Mrs. Ayling and Miss Ayling 
ss., will arrive in the city to- 
fend the wedding of Miss Mar- 
m, daughter of Mr. gnd Mrs, 
watson, 4214 Drexel boulevard, 
tes Lincoln Ayling of Boston, 
which will take place at the South Congrega- 
esday evening, April 17. 
4 


eral and 
of Concord, 
morrow to at 
garet Robtins¢ 
John Blair W 
and Mr, Char 


tional Church on Tu 


Owens, Mrs. J. 


tures; A. 
Geer, 


GEN. WADE TO LEAD ‘PARADE. 


Army Department Commander Accepts 
t of Chief Marshal for the | 


Dewey Day Pageant. | 
| 


‘EVENTS IW 


4 


Mrs. Samuel K. Martin, 2600 Michigan ave- 
nue, will give cotillon on Tuesday evening. 
ests will go from Mr. Proc- 
Woman's Athletic club. 


At’ the meeting of the Fortnightly yester- 
day afternoon in the Fine Arts Building, 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow read a paper on 
**Russian Literature.’’, 
Among the possible candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the Fortnightly are Mrs. James R. 
J. Glessner, Mrs. Milward 
dams, and Mrs. Charles Hitchcock. 


Mrs. H. N. Higinbotham and the Misses 
Higinbotham will sail on 
to be gone six months. 

‘ Mr. and Mrs. Charles Counselman 
Miss Edith Counselman are in New York to 
remain until after Easter. 


BOSTON PICKS OUT PICTURES. 


‘Jury Makes Its Selection of Works to 
Be Shown at Chicago Art In- 


stitute Exhibition. 


Boston, Mass., April 12.—[Special.]—The 
jury of selection of pictures contributed by 
Boston artists for the Chicago Art Institute 
exhibition met today at the gallery of Doll 
& Richards, and works by the following | 
named artists were accepted: Dwight 
Blaney, 8. Bissell, William Johnson Bixbee,, 
Mrs. Margaret Lesly Bush-Brown, minia- 
. Buhler, Lucy 8. Conant, 
.Charles Copeland, Emilie Descombes, Grace 
Hendricks A. Hallett, Marshall 
Johnson, Louis Kronberg, Agnes Leavitt, 
Jessica Lewis, J.. A. 8. Monks, Henry W. 
Rice, Henry Sandham, Henry Plympton 
Spaulding, Francis B. Townsend, Mary C. 
Wheelock, and May Hollowell. 
was composed of Messrs. 8S. W. Benson, 
Louis Kronberg, and Walter L. Dean... 
subjects included landscapes, marines, still 
life, and figure pieces. 


Hot crow buns to the number of 50,000 
consumed by the 
cago today. The only reason more are not 
eaten is that the baking companies cannot the with it honor 
fill their orders.| The closing:of the public hens ‘with the: 
‘hools, services in the Roman Catholic and decide? 7) 
piscopal churches, as well as the traditional | “pne anti-Cigare 
cross bun, will mark theday, The ob- | munication 
servance of the day is said to be growing by : 
those who have watched {t in Chicago for a 
number of years. : 

The idea of hot cross buns for Go 
day originated in England so long ago that 
it might have been forgotten had not Mother 
Goose perpetuated it in the rhyme: | 
Hot cross buns! 
One penny, two a-pen 


tvie and military pageant ar- 
ranged by Chicago in honor of the chief offi- 
cer of the Unjted States navy passes in re- 
view before Admiral Dewey on the second 
anniversary of his victory in Manila Bay, at 
the head of the parade, as its chief mar- 
shal, will ride General James F. Wade, com- 
mander of the Departments of the Lakes 
and of Dakota, of the regular army. 
General JVade was offered the’ post of 
chief marshal;)in the parade a week ago, 
but declined to give a definite answer until 
when W. B. Main, George -M: 
- Moulton, and ©, R. E. Koch called on him 
in his offices in the Pullman Building. After 
discussing the details of the parade and 
being assured that the demonstration would 
én in character, he consented 


ple of Chi- 


Fri- 


Hot cros$ buns! 


Chicago bakers wish it had Been forgotten, 
as they say the day is made unprofitable for 
demand for buns 

or ly. get up the special article | 
for one day they say involves an | article ew COLLE 

ve of the leading wholesale bakers in the 
city yesterday gave figures on their output | Harvey University D1 
of hot cross buns that made a total of 28,000 , 
Hundreds of smaller bakeries were 
arge numbers, and it was estimated 
os the total would not fall short of 
uns, | 


SALAD-MAKING AS A FINE A 
Mrs. Ella Thorington Nash Lectures to 


ples of Burne-Jones and Alma 
Tadema on This Subject. 


“the Master Carpenters’ asso- 


for Ad- The enormous 


Dr. Frances Dick 
ll have incorpora 
ty of Applied Se! 

the working peop) 


RT. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY. 


Luncheon Given by Mrs. John M. Clark 
for Mrs. Jack Gardner—News of 


Mrs. John M. Clark, 2000 Prairie avenue, 
gave a small luncheon yesterday for Mrs. 
Jack Gardner. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh gave a second dinner for Mrs. Gard- 
ner in the eveging. Mrs. MacVeagh will give 
a party at the Thomas Orchestra concert 


clation of Chicago, studied potato salad yes- 
terday at the rooms of the in 
the Fine Arts Building. Potato Salad ‘was | 
only one phase of their research, which in- the practicn Hide 
cluded also celery salad, tomato salad, and 
all vegetable salads, 
other dressings.’’ 
Illustrations were given 
Thorington Nash, who is giving a series of 
art’’ safad-making. A If en met s 
are considered a lesson, ana the art students | Might school educ 
are taking them each Thursday and Satur- 
day. Other afternoons are given to art, 
aving treated of the making of salads 
with vegetables, Mrs. Nash will proceed to 
the discussion of fish salads, “with or with- 


out vegetables.’’ 


“ with French and 


py Mrs. Ella 


e these the 
| ‘for tomorrow afternoon’s lecture 
and demonstration. | | : 


SHOOTING 


EASON AT AN END. 
Tomorrow the Last Day for Killing lowing is the pro 


-—~Dealers Given Time 
to Sell Stocks. 


ay on which wate 


to dispos@ of their stocks on hand. Anybody 
having water fowl after that time is advised 
to .deposit the same at the Game 
cellar, 150 South Water stree 
together with all confiscated game, it will be 
distributed among the charitable institutions 
: The Game Commissioner says 
the law ‘will be enforced strictly. Tons upon 
tons of' water fowl have appeared on the 
this spring. The birds are in such 
ition that they bring only a small 
mmissioner Loveday ‘urges that the 
law be changed by the next General Assem- 
bly to abolish spring shooting. 


JEWISH CHARITIES’ ELECTION. 


| | 
Foreman Chosen as President 
the Newly Incorpo 


Tea was served. 
From there, 


April 21 for Europe 


ociated Jewish Charities of 
cago was organized last night at Sinai Tem- 
ple by representative Jewish people of*Chi- 
| ‘charter and bylaws were adopted 
ers elected as follows: 
t+Edwin G. Foreman. 
esident—Harry Hart. | 
Treasurér—Isidore Baumgarth. 
Secretary—Julian W. Mack, 


jus, A. G. Becker, L. B. ‘Kuppenheimer, 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon. ; . 


NOVEL PLAN TO STOP SAPHO.” 


Clergymen of Laporte, Ind-, Will Stand | 
Door and Take Down Names of 
Who Attend.’ | 


iChi- 


bon’ Mandel, A. 


The jury 


rd, so that there was no 


uestion of his having been arrested or em- 
he ee by force for the seat of war, branded 


as a deserter, as 


Rockefeller’s engagement to Mr. E. Par- 

se Prentice of Chicago was announced r- 
. Sheis hy daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jo 
eller 

& 


New Xor 


Laporte, Ind., April 12,—[Special. ]}—Mayor 
Darrow today officially advised the manager 
of _Hall’s Opera-House of this city that he 
would take such steps as lay within his 
power to prevent the. performance of 
“Sapho,”’ announced for here Saturday 
night. The city clergymen have taken up 
rusade, and the announcement was 
made today that the pastors would take 
s at the door of the opera-house, if 
mpt to stop the play is not success- 
i take the names of all their par- 
ighionexs who attend the performance, 


MRS. R.A. KITTO DIES IN SOUTH. 


Divorced Wife of Doctor in Racine, 
‘Passes Away Suddenly at 
New Orleans. | 


| | | 
Wis., April 12.—{Special.]—A tele- 
gram was received in this city this afternoon 
that Mrs. Robert A. Kitto, divorced 
Dr. Robert A. Kitto of this city, 
had died suddenly at the Hotel St. Charles 
New Orleans, Three years ago Mrs. Kitto 
as granted a The who 
has been in bad health, recen went to stomac 
New Orleans to recupe ache, 
here he sent for Mrs. Kitto, who had been 
living in Evanston. No 
have been received. 


rate, and it is thought 
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Dr, Andrews ree 
ment of election to 
the day, at the sz 
attend the banque 
braska club, to be 


T CROSS BUNS TODAY. | op Avril 21.’ The) 


Chicago People Will Consume 50,006 
- Dozen and Call for More—Observ- 

_ ance of Good Friday Increasing. 
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and determine how far | 
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Scien 


and Dr. Effie Lot 
the Harvey Univer 
and intend to teac 
hicago the practica 
yses of chemistry and other sciences, Plan 
already have been ma 
a building in the down: 
work will commence wi 
‘The directory of the) 
Dr. rai La 


isciples of Burne-Jones, Alma Tadema, ckinson. The institu 
liais, Herkomer, Whistler, Rossetti, and night 
Bouguereau, who form the Central Art asso- | equipped with a pe 


ie for the erection of 
‘town district and the 
nashorttime. 
iversity consists 
ell, Professor Will- 
rauss, and Charles 
ition will be 
}001 plan and will be 
lar view to evening 


instruction and la 


‘While it is inten 


t ry work. | ‘ 
i ito deal chiefly with 
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that the courses|in | 
equal to those of any 


e university will be 
y university. Pho- 


tography, applied) che 
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sciences which are p 
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| Dickin- 
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Chicago Orches' 


THEATER 


cort.: | 
rehearsal a 
rchestra, un 
Thomas, w 
m this afternoon at | 
ng at 8:15. The fol- 


twentieth publi 
cert of the Chicago { 
_ direction of Theodore 
place at the Audito 
2:15. and tomorrow even 


Concerto piano 


fowl, such as | Symphony No. 6, pathetic. |. 
ducks, geese, mud hens, ‘gulls, etc,, lawfully | Allegro con Gra 

can be killed in the State of Illionis is to- | | | agio 
Five days are granted the dealers | 


Allegro molto mod 


moderato 


nd con- 
der the 
ill take 


FOR DIZZINESS. 
BILIOUSHESS. 
TORPID LIVER. 
|FOR CONSTIPATION. 
‘|FOR|SALLOW SKIN, 
FOR THE COMPLEXIO 


MUST RAVE 


| 


to-day...Friday. 


About 800 men's swell Oxford gray suits...all sizes... 34 to 
42...cut in newest form-fitting style... suits that have seld 
regularly for $12... your choice only for to-day, Bargain Friday 


200 men's bicycle pants...made of neat and reliable cas- 
simeres ... actually worth $2,00—to-day, Bargain Friday, 


Men’s spring overcoats...made of handsome cheviots and cov- 
erte... with velvet collars and sili sleeve linings... they are re- 
liable $8 & $10 values... to-day and to-day only your choice for 


500 men’s cassimere and cheviot pants...medium and light 
weights... black and light colors... one pair to a customer... 


Men's all-wool suits...made of reliable cassimeres and black 
thibets...medium and light weights... actual $10 grades... 


Boys’ Easter bargains. 


Boys’ vest suits....ages 3 to 10.... fancy 
light checks and plaids, and 
biue diagonal worsteds... fancy double- 


Boys’ double-breasted knee pants suits 
----ages 7 to 16.... black, blue and fancy 
mixthres....suits made to sell at $6.00 


Boys’ 3-piece suits....ages 9 to 16.... 
coat, vest and knee pants....made of 
all-wool material....in black, blue and 


14.95 


Boys’ 750 fancy shirts....with or 
without collars....to-day 48c 


all ages to 16 .... single 


breasted styles Clays and 
$7. 95 


Boys’ 750 white laundencd 
shirts.... to-day only........—.. 


Boys’ $1.60 derbys and fedoras.... 
brewn and black 


Boys’ $1.26 Star shirt-watste....new- 


Boys’ $2.00 Tam O’Shanters.... plain 


Boys’ 75c golf and yacht caps 
te-day, Bargain Friday....... 


Men’s Easter gloves....three lines.... 
for dress and street wear.... 7 
$1.50 grades.... to close to-day, 5¢ 


Men’s plain and fancy hemstitched 
handkerchiefs....new spring patterns 
they sell usually at 200c....our 

price to-day es Oc 
Men's fine suspenders....all imported 
web....kid, calf or silk ends...every 


pair worth 75c andisome $1 
choice to-day for...... 39¢ 


‘Men's half hose....tan, brown and 
black colors....usually sold at 20c 


----your choice to-day for only... 


Broken lines of men’s fedora hats.... 
biack, brown, pearl, steel, eto....all new 


spring styles.... worth 

and sold for $2....to- i Q) 
Gay Only eee 
Your choice to-morrow of #50 um- 


brelias....steel rods.{..nat- 
ural wood handies.... worth 


Boys’ iron clad school shoes....made 
with wire quilted soles....any size you 


Ladies’ beaded kid and patent leather 


: strap slippers....specially reduced for 


Easter furnishing barg’ins 


Broken lines men’s fancy colored shirte 
Cuffs attached....solid body coolers 
famoy pattern bosoms and cuffk.... 


worth $2....great bargains to- 


Men's light weight merino underwear 
famcy stripes....pink, blue and 


brown ....sell usually at 760.... 


Men's fancy neckwear....all new spring 
patterns... four-in-hands, squares, band. 
bows and strings and bat wings.... 


worth 50¢....your choice to- 


Silk Hned.,.. worth 


crushers....brown, tam and 


worth $1.50.... to-day, 
Bargain Friday,atThe 5 Cc 


Friday’s Easter shoe bargains. 


The Coming 
Summer 
Stules 


Colored | Girls 
Plates Bous 


Beautiful | 


100 Illustrations Folks 


| Fashions, Stories, Poems, Departments 


| FOR SALE BY BUTTERICK AGENTS AND 


| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd) 


(CURE SICK HEADACHE. | 


dreams, feelis of 
_ troubles, dieposition te 
wert: | 


ELINEATO 
FOR MAY 


All that fs useful to dressy women 


15 Cents a Copy 
. $1.00 a Year 


All Newsdealers 


New York—Paris—London 


‘BARNES 


HATS 


EASTER SHAPES, 
A Medion $3 ity and Style. $4. 
| CHAS, W. BARNES, 


Cor. Wabash and Monroe. 


ILERACOMBE. HOTEL. 


All good Americans stay there before they dit. 


V7 


Avenue, 27th Street and Broadway, 


Great 


Hock Island 


Best Dining Car Service. 
nly Depot on the Elevated Loop: 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


NEW YORE CITY, 


All that is left of the famous Hotel 


Victoria is the walls. 


The bouse during the past year has 
been entirely rebuilt, remodeled, and re- 
furnished at a cost of over Four Hundred 


Thousand Dollars. 


It is equipped with every known de» 
vice for : convenience, comfort and 


safety of its 


guests, 
Its interior is fitted with the newest 


and most apprseee furnishings. 


The Standard of Excellence is what 
will be found in the New Hotel Victoria, 


The Hotel will be opened for the re- 
ception of guests ) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14 
F. T, WALTON, Proprietor, 
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$7.75. 
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$1.25 | 
$5.00. 
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Mon's soft hats....staple shapes and 


$1.95 


Ladies’ fine French viel kid lace shoes 
lasts.... have always sold for. 


: Ladies’ sample boots.... button and lace : 
Styles....cizes 8%, and 99 only... 
specially reduced for today 
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DREYER’S PLEA IS DENIED 


JUDGE DUNNE REFUSES HIM LIBERTY 
ON HABEAS CORPUS. 


Court Holds Ex-Banker Has Not Been 
Deprived of Conatitutional Rights 
Nor Illegally Committed, but Rules 
There Was RKHeversible Error in 
Failure to Keep Prisoner in Custo- 

dy of Sworn Officials — Remanded 
* Until Wednesday. 


Ruling that ex-Banker E. 8S. Dreyer had 
not been deprived of his constitutional rights 
by being placed twice in jeopardy and that 
there had been no mistake in his commit- 
ment to the penitentiary, Judge Dunne yes- 
terday denied the application to Hberate him 
on a writ of habeas corpus. The court stated, 
however, that in his opinion there was rever- 
sible error in the failure of the officials of 
Judge Waterman’s court to keep the prisoner 
in the custody of sworn bailiffs and granted 
Dreyer until mext Wednesday to get.a writ 
of supersedeas from the Supreme Court. 
The recotd of the case was dispatched to 
Springfield in the afternoon. 

Dreyer was in court with his two daughters 
‘and son. He was taken back to jail after the 
decision of the court and will remain in the 


| case numberless times, and think we now 


have a right to have it disposed of.” 
Stating, however, that it was but fair that 
the prisoner should have a few days in-which 
to get his case before a higher tribunal, 
Judge Dunne allowed the defendant five 
days. Attorney Mayer asked more time. 


tody of the Sheriff. He must be brought into 
court on Wednesday morning.”’ 


bers to Be Sworn In on the 23d— 
Docket Is Light. — 


The grand jury which will be sworn in on 
April 23 before Judge Hutchinson will have 
better quarters than the March jury had. 
The room is undergoing many changes and 
improvements. The April list of forty names 
includes those of Edwin G. Foreman, Presi- 
dent of the Foreman Bros. Banking com- 
pany; Henry H. Walker, William R. Patter- 
son, ex-State Bank Examiner; George R. 
Hayden, J. C. Vaughan, W. 8. Lord of Evans- 
ston, E. 8. Conway of Oak Park, Will H. 
Moore, Milton Thomas of Riverside, George 
S. Marsh of Evanston, and Albert Hayden. 
The jury will serve two weeks. The docket 
up to date is light and is not expected to 
be heavy at the opening of the term. The 
jury probably will investigate the fee sys- 
tem of the justices of the peace. — 


READY FOR APRIL GRAND JURY.) 
Quarters Undergoing Repairs—Mem- 


We give special 
attentionto 


A TE weather 
spring Sor 


The ae Silk Store,” 


of Swell 


that ‘we are to have a beautiful, brig ht, sel 
Easter Sunday. ‘The ideal weather for pretty hats and gowns. 


That: ‘means unusual. interest i in Stevens’ Millinery, and we 
have arranged for ai grand. sale, ‘determined -to sell more 


swell Hats today and Saturday than were ever sold in two 
Our special pre-Easter of | 


: 

us 5 aBROS 0S 


nt to 115 State Street. 


‘tndications say 


days at any previous time. 
the real swell millinery, making it possible 
for you to secure the fairest creations of the 
season at an extraordinarily | low. ‘price. 


“Make it Wednesday morning,” said the ' 
court, “and if action is not taken by that Misses’ and. mT 
time the prisoner shall be given into the cus- Children’s Hats | 


Stevens’ exclu- 
in 


Paris Patterns. 


Today we reduce all our Imported Pat. 
tern Hats (already marked at wholesale 
cost) to prices which should, take the 


custody of Jalier Whitman until 
morning, when he will again be produced be- 

fore Judge Dunne. If the Supreme Court CANAL IMPROVES THE RIVER. 
has not intervened by that time he will be 
taken immediately to Joliet. 

The decision consumed an hour in read- 
ing. The court upheld Judge Hanecy in 
discharging the members of the jury-of the 
second trial because they were unable to 


$35.00 and $45.00 French Models for $20.00 


To commence with, all those stylish French. | 
Hats, ‘nodule from the most noted foreign designers, import-. 


Results of Professor J. H. Lorg’s 
Analysis to Be Used as Evidence 
Against Complaints. | : 


agree on a verdict and cited numerous de- 
cisions in accordance with its view. 

Judge Dunne read the decision slowly and 
distinctly, the convicted banker sitting easily 
in his chair and keeping his gaze fixed on 
the face of the jurist. As it became ap- 
parent that the court had decided against 
him there was a visible relaxation of his 
form, he sank low in his wide-armed chair, 
and his head dropped forward. When, how- 
ever, Judge Dunne announced his opinion 
that there was reversible error in the record 
Dreyer brightened up again, his eyes began 
to twinkle, and he smiled perceptibly., His 
attorneys glanced at each other significant- 
ly. Assistant State’s Attorney McEwen pre- 
gerved his equanimity. 

*“* Reversible error in the récord?” he said, 
later. “Well, perhaps. But the Supreme 
Court hasn’t said so yet. Wait.” 


J. H. Long of the department of chemistry 
of the medical college of Northwestern 
University the water of the Illinois River 
now contains fewer germs than it did before 


analysis shows the proportion of impurity 
in the river water this year as compared 
with last year. 

The analysis will be used as evidence 
against possible complaints of residents. 
Professor Long concludes that the increased 
flow of the canal! will decrease further the 
proportion of germs: 
| Drainage board officials expect to have the 


and then the flow of 300,000 cubic feet of 
water a minute will be turned into the vall 


According to a report made by Professor 


the canal was opened. Professor Long's 


work at Joliet finished within two months 


| 


ed especially for: our opening, worth $35.00, $40.00, fang | 
$45.00, have been reduced in price to $20. 00. i | tee |} 


It will also be eur most elaberate showing of high- class ‘uiltinery.! 
., Stevens’ exclusive styles, which the paid of ladies prefer to the foreign Hats— 
styles that reflect the best stu 
ing today, and Saturday at 


_S10. 00, $15. 00 


“our clever designers. abo 


ind $20. 00. 
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_mazority of them from our cabinets before 
aster Sunday, All our patterns in. 
two assortments, at 


$15 and 


Models" 
| Eton Jackets, Raglans 3 


 **Our Plain 


eminent 
Sud; 
Sat 


Chicago 


Jefferson C 
** Democracy’ 
**A Democrat’ 


As the last words of the decision fell from |‘ Invests in Southwestern Lands. 
the lips of the court Attorney Mayer prayed Eldora, Ia., April 12.—[Special.]—Backed by | 
an appeal from the order. Judge Dunne | abundant capital, himself a rich land ownerand | | 


denied the request before Mr. McEwen could | having | 
was ked to reman South and uthwes ) swo oO | 
county has just purchased immense tracts of 


Dreyer to jail during the time necessary to i 

and in the States of Texas, Louisiana, Indian 
petition . the Supreme Court for a super- Territory, Mississippi, and Georgia, and will im- 
: mediately develop a part of the timber land by the 


| "FPoday. and tomorrow you will rare doodrtanities for Buying! the 
new $pring suit to advantage. The swellest styles in the high-class garments are 


and Top Coats. 


| A receat purchase from one ef New York’s 
_ leading tailors, who makes nothing but high, . 
grade garments—received just in time for 


onally strong val- 


bobbinet. This extraordinary “special 
best qualities, in much 


sedeas. 
“ bjects,” said Att M 
preten Miwagemtntsiweustcnos here. Today many special lines go on sale that were made especially for Easter. Paster | 
= Values and styles that cannot be equaled elsewhere in America. ‘But a minute The choice of the maker’s entire line of 
| } of time is all that is ‘hhecessary to convifice of this | new and late modes, at in 1808) 
AN NO $13. Special $65.00, $75. $5.00 to $15.00: less than regular prices, 
— We have 37.505 $85.00 Materials, Black and Oxford Cheviot and Fine Kersey 
for wf | tb these prices) in black, tan, mode and golf red. strict and upright 
ay a spec assortment man-tailore we are s owing e handsomest novel A q be free as him 
order—suits having the style, fit and seen in Gbicago,' Suits that’ for: 00 Jackets for $15.00. $30 & $35 Etons for 
a appearance of the high-priced gar- hel $30.00 and $35.00 glans for $20. 00 General 
While they last we will sell today a large assortment of ments, In black made to measure garments. | 
th ruffled bobbinet lace curtains that have %. colors. | 12. 5 $18.50  Sprin 
been selling for $8.00, $7.00 and $6.00. In | ‘$i 8. 5 Tailor MadeSuits ‘a | New Gloves for Easter. 
order to make a decided clearing of Handsome nobby box coat: ‘styles—blacks, tans, famous factories, whose output we control, make extra but we “should be 
a} these curtains we cut the price very near ™ Gi : line that we ordered | ; and in all the season's new shades. | efforts for Easter, resulting i in the production fa Gloves that 4 fe ence of. official p 
in half. They will only Jast afew days. specially, pe ta are very close to perfection in fit, style and quality. 
4.95 a pair—dainty ruffled bob- al ion has adopted, . Handsome new lines—the best values obtainable—at and the Indians, 
¥ eraf noted models. ‘They come in | § proved, and to e 
' $7.00 and $6.00 curtain in our black and all the new spring shades. 4) Wool Skirts - /| | Dress Gloves—95c, $I, $1.15, $1.35, $1.50, $1.65, $1.75 and $2, Ns 2 an = ge 
immense stock goes into this will say be cheap at of pis Street Gloves— 85c, $1, $1.28, $1.50, $1.65 and $1.85. | Sogether, 
sale at 4.95. Soft, filmy, lacy broadcloths, plain and | on, 
effects, with luxuriovs edges 7 5 00: Tailor Made | tevens’ special garments E 
Hl and insertions on finest quality : Suits—The excep-. shew styles, wil Boys’ aster Headwear. respect t¢ 
oply find in Stevens’ skirts. 
4 The best styles and the great birthday of 
I have declined le 


ues we shined at this have 
for the remainder of the week only. You “inforced today with thtee $] 3 50 
will be amazed at the bargains offered. as finely finished garments as it is pos- Highs clots | Leas! : the best ae Anex- eae — wa 
sible to produce. They represent our ties in our own styles—hand- In sp 
y character with su¢ 


| somely trimmed ‘Silk Dress Skirts that 
are extremely beautiful, but not too 

elaborate for good taste, Strictly 
Stevens’ ideas. 


shades for the very lit- 
tle fellows, where fan- 
cifulness is allowable; 
and correct copies of 
manly styles for the 
older boys. 

Boys’ Derbies and Fe- 
doras, in shapes espe- 
| | cally to youthtul faces. 

& elescope Hats in black, brown, pearl and maple—very 


best efforts in trying to see how much 
real value we can give you at this a . 


_Smyma rugs, 325, 


/| With an unequaled assortment of rugs, backed by the NDE 


I sincerely reg 
me to throw my 
been to retire at 
décided purpose 
keep the vessel of 

urposes will be 
y farm, and m 


I tolerate wit 
} 
; 


lowest prices ever quoted, shown in the largest rug room in Chi- | | 
| Cago, we are prepared to overwhelmingly prove that is | fashionable. imputing to them 
headquarters. | | : BY BNeN HER Se Py : | Children’s Tam O’Shanters in a great many shapes and | human reason to 
. ¢ wes | | rere Yachting, Cadet and Golf Caps in new designs, : 
| ‘ good. One side bt 
| 3% fine Ea ti f | | other by 
| | ane e fishness of 
reach 27x54. S armen ts Or 9 ils nd | | will prove. With 
Smyrna rugs, ach Wilton 273 an misses | (Letter to Mrs. J 
Wilton 27x 
| ||| An imposing display of beautiful for Easter wear—clever, stylish Alexander H. Revell & 
n oss 
Fine oriental lamps. cogs, | creations that bear’ the imprint of baw | ery short notions 
ee at’no 
$ ¢ LOT C— $ LOT D— custom-made work. oF MORRIS CH AIRS.| in harbor and tai 
rare rugs. choice of our large business we are. Our S ial 2 in this situation 
Praver Turk’h 42x66 buying materials in an unlimited quantity. We keep u pecia we should 
{ ye rugs, Smyrna rugs, hundreds of skilled ha employed duri ‘|| Morris 
i Sm nds employ ng du months i, are at war we shd 
yrna rugs, 6.0x9.0. Dantsu rugs, 12.0x15.0.  —thereby enabi 
t | ereby enabling us to offer you superior garments— — Chai ae 2 @nnual expense $f 
Shirvan rugs, 3.0x6.0. =< gx~. Axminster rugs, 8.3x10.6. air. Probably be kep 
Bi Bel “4 4.0x6.0. ) | often for less than you could have them made for—for | Hy. 2 many must depes 
girls’ , and children’s box coats, golf jackets, || Conn 
| Why Not Eton jackets, fashionable tailor-made its the States them 
Rent a an dresses for Easter and confirmation \ w new 
ai 
Fine Friday and Saturday will be Children’s | day and 
ATS—GLOVES here—a time when ‘hundreds’ of practical, econo ical | | beat value ever 
any de ale fram e 
Regul ator | parents bring their children and have them fitted even mansive, is neatly carved, has wide, comfortable | ¢ and, in 
: better than a kar r cou d fit them— : arms, new patent ratchet rod support, and back + § settlea ; 
+ Th at q a fay of is easily detached, being fitted with a new patent neatest hich 
| will be kept over, one-half. | 4 | — quarter-sawed oak ‘The above cut represents one of the w shall we ft 
4 Frida d S ial bai i ogee, reversible, covered in rich figured velour, | stored seat and back, rich golden But 
without any trou- riday atu y speci argains ‘in git ls’ an ad misses’ Easter garments | | Ask to You wil become anish: of prin i 
ble or expense | (LINE OF MORRIS CHAIRS 18 THE very attractive rocker for any part of the that had not 
World- paired when you — | | Washington, D. ¢.. Avril 1900, ceived thin until 10 clock, 
KN OX Renowned HATS can rent one so cheaply. For par | until 10 a. m., MAY 4, 1900. tor The New-Dng 
material, etc., for the use of the Government Print- artment, serubbdt shall no 
| ticulars Dep ; t only cle 
Derby, Silk Dress, Opera and Soft Felt Hats. call on or address right to reject any and ail “ané and ‘specifications fo be seen at this | ¢ that they will vis 
The American Gentleman's Hat is the Knox Hal. W. N UN EMAKER, | 4 material! nia eae require Detailed seb fed ed b by bank thereot 
‘KNOX LADIES’ SAILOR HATS—1900— IRON "BE DS Bidders forulations with which | ‘given to articles of domestic produ bent on it 
sold here and here only in Chicago. 185 Dearborn-st. F. and (Letter tc 
D. C., March 26, 1900, SE ‘ quéetion 
KID GLOVES — DAKS anv | _Over Sixty Designs to select trom, Sddreneed 3. 0, Ciel never to have 
ttent to furnis uel 
RRAS, Photo Suppiies, Prices ranging from $3.50 by easy age, ‘Tas, and Dead-Lettsr Envelopes as | Omen Mental principle 
men and women (Grenoble, France). DENT'S DEVELOPING AND PRINTING, g sult. every purse up to [ ,Cidered for the wee of the Departmen Office of the Public 5 dent hing caps 
famous Gloves—best qualities only. Fowne's CATALOG & BOOKLETS | $126.00. All new goods of the i Blank forms pf proposal with full specification proposals will be receiv 
Town-Made Gloves for men, and the renowned ALMER COE, OPTICIAN | Sgholle good quality kind. Loree | | che will until o'clock p. 
“La Tosca.” All gloves warranted. Mailorders | . 66 STATE STREET, Central Music Hall ‘them, good wilt | the ind Fost- lectric supplies. lumber ete 
itly. Prices $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and — |: t Printing 
DRESSING vont. | ostmaater General sding June 80 debe 
cul ogee, 
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IN JEFFERSON'S MEMORY. 


Annual Banquet of Iroquois Club at the 


Palmer House, April 14. 


THE INVITATION... 
The Iroquois of Chicago 
requests the honor of your presence ai their 
Annual Banquet tn commemoration of T. homas Jefferson, 
the founder of the Democratic party and in honor of his 
eminent disciple, the Honorable Murray F. Tuley, 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Saturday Evening, April the Fourteenth, 
Nineteen Hundred, at six o'clock. 


PROGRAM OF TOASTS. 


“Chicago’’___. MAYOR CARTER H. HARRISON 
“If Jefferson Came to Chicago”’ SAMUEL ALSCHULER 
“Democracy ’’ _.ADLAI STEVENSON 


“A Democrat's Idea of Duty NICHOLAS E, WORTHINGTON 


JEFFERSONIA. 


. The general desire of men to live by their heads rather than their hands, and the 
strong allurement of great cities to those wko have any turn for disstpation, threaten 
- inn) them here, as in Europe, the inks of voluntary misery. (From a personal letter 


‘ . 
It will be found in this, as in all similar cases, that crooked schemes will end by 
overwhelming their authors and coadjutors in disgrace, and that he alone who walks 
strict and upright, and who, in matters of opinion, will be contented that others should 


be as free as himself, and acquiesce when his opinion is fairly overruled, will attain his | 


object in the end. (Letter in relation to a political move in 1804. 
General Washington set the example of voluntary retirement after eight years. I 
shall follow it. And a few more precedents will oppose the obstacle of habit to any 
one after awhile who shall endeavor to extend his term. Perhaps it may beget a dis- 
position to. establish it by an amendment to the constitution. (Letter declining third 
Every officer of the government thay vote at elections according to his consctence; 
but we should betray the cause committed to our care were we to permit the influ- 
Of official patronage to overthrow that cause. (Letter to officeholder, 1802.) 
are in the station peculiarly charged with the interchange between the whites 
Indians, and have it peculiarly in your power to promote among the Indians a 


You 
the 

of the ) 
proved, and to encourage them to make this estimate truly. In truth the ultimate 
point of rest and happiness for them is,to let our settlements and theirs meet and 
together, to intermix and become one people. Incerporating themsebves with 
citizens of the United States, this is what the natural progress of things will of 
~~ ye and it will be better to promote than toretardit. (Letter to an Indian 


4 


With respect to the day on which they wish to fix their ann versary, they inay be | 


told that, disapproving myself of transferring the hanors an& veneration for the 
Great birthday of our republic to any individual, or of dividing them with individuals, 
i have declined letting my own birthday be known, and have engaged my family not 
t© communicate it. This has been the uniform answe™ to every application of the 
Kind. (Letter on celebrating his birthday, 1803.) 7 “oe 3 

In of the calumnies which had been uttered against his public and private 
character with such unmitigated and untiring bitterness, he said he had not considered 
them as abusing him; they had neverknown him. They had created an imaginary 
being with odious attributes, to whom they gave his name, and it was against that 
creature of their imagination they had leveled their anathemas. (Words of grandson.) 


I sincerely regret that the unbounded calumnies of the Federal party have obliged 
me to throw myself 6m the verdict of my country for trial, my great desire having 
been to retire at the end of the present term to a life of tranquillity; and it was my 
Gecided purpose when I entered into office. They force my continuance., If we can 
Keep the vessel of state as steadily in her course for another four years 
will be accomplished and I shall be free to enjoy, as you are doing, my family, 

farm, and my books. (Personal letter during campaign of 1804.)° 

I tolerate with the utmost latitude the right of others to differ from me without 
imputing to them criminality. I know too well the weakness and uncertainty of 


least the honest part of them, agree conscientiously in the same object—the public 
00d; but they differ essentially in what they deem the means of promoting that 
g00d. One side believes it best done by one composition of the governing powers; 
the other by a different one. One fears most the ignorance of the people; the other 
the selfishness of rulers independent of them. Which is right, time and expérience 
will prove. With whichever opinion the body of a nation concurs, that must prevail. 
Cetter té Mrs. John Adams, 1804. | 


There are three situations in which the gunboat may be. 1. Hauled up under a 


on short notice. In this situation she costs nothing but the inclosure, or a sentinel 
to see that*no mischief is donetoher. 2. Afloat and with men enough to navigate her 
in harbor and take care of her, but depending on receiving her crew from the town on 
short warning. In this situation her annual expense is about $2,000, as by an official 
estimate at the end of this letter. 3. Fully manned for action. Her annual expense 
in this situation is about $8,000, as per estimate subjoined. When there is general 
peace we should probably keep about six or seven afloat in the second situation; their 
anhnual expense, $12,000 to $14,000; the rest all hauled up. When France and England 
are at war we should keep, at the utmost, twenty-five in the second situation, their 
Snnual expense $50,000. When we should be at war ourselves, some of them would 
Probably be kept in the third situation, at an annual expense of $8,000; but how 
many must depend on the circumstances of the war. (Plan for bargain counter navy, 
I would rather be exposed to the inconveniences attending too much liberty than 
those attending too small a degree of it. Then it is important to strengthen the 
State governments; . and as this cannot be done by any change in the federal con- 
Stitution (for the preservation of that is all we need contend for), it must be done by 
the States themselves, the erecting of such barriers _at the constitutional line as 
cannot be surmounted either by themselves or by the general government. (Letter 
Fegarding new constitution in Virginia, 1791.) 
I know “that acquisition of Louisiana has been disapproved of by some from 
& candid app négion that the enlargement of our territory would endanger its 
Union. But who can limit the extent to which the federative principle may operate 
@ffectively? The larger our association the less will it- be shaken by local passions; 
and, in any view, is if not better that the opposite bank of the Mississippi should be 
Settled by our own’brethren and children than by strangers of another family? With 
shall we be. most likely to live in harmony and friendly intercourse? (1805.) © 
4 
But a short review of facts will show that the contests of that day were contests 
of principle between the advocates of republican and those of kingly government, 
Qnd that had not the former made the efforts they did our government would have 
Deen, even at this early day, a different thing from what the successful issue of 
those efforts have made it. (Old age reflections on eampaign between Federalists 


‘ 


It behooves every man who values liberty of conscience for himself to resist in- 


Yasions of it in the case of others, or their case may: by change of circumstances | 


e his own. It behooves him, too, in his own case, to give no example of con- 
Cession, betraying the common right of independent opinion, by answering questions 
of faith which the laws have left between God and himself. (Letter to Dr. Rush, 1803.) 

The New-Dnglanders are fitting out light vessels of ‘war, by which it is hoped we 
1 not only clear the seas and ere of everything below the size of a ship-of-wart, but 
they will visit the coasts of Europe and distress British trade in every part of the 
tid. The adventurous genius and intrepidity of those people is amazing. They are 
W intent on burning Boston, as a hive which gives cover to regulars; and none are 
bent on it than the very people who came of it and those whose whole property lies 
(Letter to Francis Eppes, 1775.) 
estion ° one generation ofmen Was @ right to bind another seems 
om this or our side of'the water. Yet it isa question 
consequences as not only to merit decision but place algo among the funda- 
principles of every government. That no such obligations can be transmitted 
very capable of proof. Isetout onthis ground, which .I suppose to be self-evi- 
that the earth belongs in usufruct to the living; that the dead heve neither pow- 
hts over them. The portion occupied by any individual ceases to be his when 
ceases to be, and revertstosociety. (Paris letter to Madison, 1789.) 


tives he chooses to ascribe to hypocrisy, to ambition, and a passion for popu- 
hese the world must judge between us. It is no office of his or mine. To 
I have ever submitted my actions and motives, without ransacking the 
ificates to justify myself. Ifno action is to be deemed virtuous for which 
magine a sinister motive, then there was never & virtuous action;, no, 
himself. But he has taught us to judge the tree by its 


Bet €ven in the life of our Savior 
ult, and to e motives to him who alone can see into them. ey eee ee 


1824.) 


my earthly.’ 


human reason to wonder at its different results. Both.of our political. parties, at. 


shed inreadiness to be launched and manned by the seamen and militia of the town 


superior value of a little land, well cultivated, over a great deal unim-{ 
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HOMAS  JEFFER- 
SON was born on 
April 13, 1743, and 


Of all the men who 
assisted in the for- 
mation of the gov- 
ernment of the Unit- 
ed States, from the 
early. movement 
toward indepen- 


establishment of the 
constitution on a 
firm is, no. one 
but Washirigton had 
a more lasting fnflu- 


new government as it has come down to the 
present generation. As to most of the other 
‘forefathers, history has recorded its ver- 
‘dict, and posterity accepted it without ques- 
‘tion, but as to Jefferson the controversy 
‘will never end. His theories of government 
‘were fundamental, ‘and the di€erences be- 
‘tween him and Hamilton still exist. The 
‘achievements of his life’ of eighty-three 
years are epitomized in the following inscrip- 
‘tion on an obelisk of granite at Monticello: 


| HERE WAS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

AUTHOR OF 
THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN > 

INDEPENDENCE, OF THE 

STATUTE OF VIRGINIA, FOR 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, AND | 
FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF VIRGINIA. 
"This inscription was written by Mr. Jeffer- 

‘gon himself, and was found among his p 


‘after his death. He might have added an- 
other, which should haveread: 


‘ FOUNDER OF THE DEMOCRATIC |. 
PARTY. 


There are in Chicago a Monticello club and 
a Hamilton club. M@he confessions of polit- 
ical fafth of these two clubs are practically 
“the same as those which divided Hamilton 
and Jefferson in Washington's first Cabinet. 
‘In its length the controversy between Ham- 
_{iton and Jefferson is excelled in the history 
“of English-speaking péople only by the con- 


weasons. 
‘against kingly rule, 


a 
a 
% 
~ 
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the right of Englishmen to govern them- 
‘selves. 


Enters Political Life Early. 


“ical life of Virginia hea still a young 
“man. He was essentiaily’ra lin his trend 
‘of mind. He represented in a large degree 
“the teachings of that school of political econ- 
tormmets which flourished during the latter 


| half of the eighteenth century, which sought 
elevate 
vat the long-maintained rigats of the class 
“over the mass. With the teachers of that 


an as an individual, and striick 


school it was all theory, and it was reservcd 
‘for a few of them to put im practice what 
‘they preached. In the é¢arly stages of ithe 
American revolution Jefferson drew a sum- 
mary for the House of Burgesses in Virginia, 
which was too radical for that conservative 
body. It was ordered printed, however, and 

gained a wide circulation. < 
It w#s in the Declaration of Independence 


‘that Jefferson again proclaimed the rights of 


‘the individual mat? to have a share in‘his 


‘own government, A year of war with Great 


Britain_had shaken the habits of bowing to 
kingly rule In the colonies to such an ‘ex- 


tent. that the wonderful exposition of the 


new doctrine of political rights contained in 


the Declaration of Independence received 


the approval of thé Continental Congtess 
and was sent forth to the world. 
Then Jefferson returned to the new State 
of Virginia and toc up the great work of 
charging the StateZlaws to conform with 
the Dec tion of ubdependence. He went 
at the old English statutes as with an ax. 
With one blow he felled the mainstay of the 
landed aristocracy by changing the laws 


that property was divided equally ami 


the children, instead of going to the elvest 


¥ 


died on July 4, 1826. 


dence until the final . 


| ence in shaping the 


‘\troversy over Cromiwell, and for the same. 


x When Thomas Jefferson entered the iit | 


son, after the English law, still pre- 
vails in Great Britain. Next he made it 
possible for a@ man to do as he pleased with 
his own real estate, doing away with the 
system of entail by which landed property 
was kept in one family. is 3 
‘Following out the teachings of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Jefferson endea v- 
ored to give freedom to the négroslaves, but 
in this he failed. His famous draft of the 
religious statute of Virginia slowed that he 
extended the right of freedom to.the wor- 
ship ef religion as well as to the political 
rights. He was mé@rely carrying out in a 
relentless way the teachings of the new 
3} As Minister to France. i 
Sent to France as Minister of the United 
States during t period when the same 
teachings of religious and political equality 
weré moving toward the grea®@change ofvthe 
French revohition; Jefferson for five years 
Was thrown into intimate associations with 
the enlightened 1 rs, who sought to give 
liberty to. France Without completely over- 
turning the old régime. It has been charged 
that Jefferson imbibed his theories of demo- 
eratic government while in France. More 
likely, his associafes imbibed democratic 
principles from him, fof he! alone of them 
all had been successful in carrying the prin- 
ciples of equality into active practice. _. 
: When he returned to America at the be- 
nning of Washington's first administra- 
n, he took his place at the head of the 
Cabinet as Secretary of Stale It should be 
recalled that the shadows of kin 
lay across the minds of a large part of the 
late colonists. They had.subscribed to the 
doctrines of the Declaration of Independ- 


énce, it is true, but they instinctively shrank 


life. All men weré free and equal, but it was 
expected that the democracy would elect the 
aristocracy to theoffices. 
:,/Men like Alexander Hamilton had no great 
faith in the wisdom of the masses,‘ and 
worked unceasingly for a,strong central 
government. On the other d, Jefferson's 
theories were all against such a system. 
Hamilton wanted the general government to 
do a banking business, to construct canals, 
to encourage manufactories, to be,.in fact, 
the real power fn America, with the States 
only having sufficient power to legislate on 
local affairs. Jefferson, desired to see all] the 
powers of the States retained, with the gen- 
eral government but a league of sovereign 
States. The two men grew apart. Hamil- 
ton had at his back a well-orgahized party, 
crowned with victory over'the adoption of 
the constitution. The opposition did not 
Every: hove on the part of the new govern- 
ment to iftcrease its powers was viewed with 
horror by Jefferson as leading toward kingly 
rule. Questions of relations to Francéiand 
England, while not bearing directly tzpon 
this fundamental issue, brought to Jeffer- 
son’s support a large element of the people. 

- Molds Opposition into a Party.’ 
Then began his great work, of molding the 
mass of oppositioh into a héMogeneous par- 
ty. At last he found @ name forit, It was 
to be the Republicam party, to distinguish 
it from the Federalists, who were claimed 
to be aiming at a ‘kingly government. , Jef- 
ferson was the avowed friend of France, and 
the Republicans were all énthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the French republic.“'In the drift 
of events the Federalists- cathe to be regaxd- 
ed as the friends of England. . | 


| (During the eight years of Washington's 


administration the ‘Republicans rapidly 
gained cohesion and: strehgth. Washing- 
ton’s hold on the people was so strong noth- 
ing could shake it, and while attacks were 
made on him by the most radical} of the new 
party for his cource during the closing years 
of his administration, the Federalists were 
still. so strong that they succegfed in maxing 
John Adams the next President. } 

As Vice President, Jefferson was in a mag- 
nificent position to push forward the work of 
organizing his party. In this he was greatly 
aided by the alien and seditjon laws. :'The 
latter was especially obnoxious, In the heat 
of political passion which had been aroused 
by the first Presidential campaign between 
Adams and Jefferson.the abuse of the press 
had passed all bounds of decency. It was. 
such a new thing for the people to be able 
to say what they liked without being called 
to account for it that the public sentiment 
‘that now controls the press had not been 

It ts always true that too much of one 
results in too much of something else, 
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gly rule still. 


from the acceptance of them in every day» 


R 


| and the unprineipled conduct of public speak- 
érs in assailing their ,opponents, brought 
forth the sedition law, which went as tar 


PAGES- 


other way. 


ATIC PARTY. 


| a 
_ This exhibition of tyrdnnical power by the 
general government gave Jefferson. his 
great opportunity. The alien law went as 
far in the exercise of arbitrary power by the 


general government. Jefferson pronounced 
both laws unconstitutional, and went to the 
extreme of being. a ‘“nullifier.” He an- 
nounced the most dangerous doctrine that 
individuals have ,the right of passing on 
the. constitutionality of laws enacted by 
Congress. The course of John Adams’ ad- 
ministration throughout was diametrically 
opposed to all thé furfdamental teachings 
of Jefferson's political philosophy. 
_* Is Elected to the Presidency. 
. At last, just 100. years ago, Jefferson was 
himself electel to the Presidency. The 
party. whfch he had organized some ten 
years before had swept the opposition from 
power and Jefferson, by his victory over 
Aaron Burr, hecame its undisputed head. 
+ Then appeared the essential difference be- 
tween a radical reformer out of office and 
‘a radical reformer clothed with power. The 
‘government of. the United States continyed 
o run on’as it had been formed by Wash- 
‘{ngton, aided by Hamilton, The) changes 
made by the man of the people were ail on 
the surface. Even the Treasury department 
was left undisturbed. ob 
- The “ Jeffersonian simplicity ag which was 
inaugurated at the White House and in the 
general conduct of business has been 
¢harged to a desire to curry political favor 
with the masses. It was probably due more 
to a natural réaction from the extreme for- 
mality which hitherto thad marked the re- 
jations between the Executive and the other 
departments of government. 
; Jefferson went as far one way Wash- 
ington and Adams had!the other. His sim- 
plicity was as ostentatious as their rigid 
etiquette. He!was certainly to be thanked 
for stopping the celebration of the Presi- 
dent’s birthday, as being too suggestive of 
monarchy. It: would have gone against the 
grain these hundred ye since to have 
celebrated the birthdays of some of the 
Wins Over Opponents. 
As a political manager Jefferson showed 
‘marvelous ability throughout his| term of 
‘office. He sought from the first tp attract 
he rank and file of his opponents. He 
Avoided in every way the making of mar- 
tyrs which might stop the drift toward the 
Republicans. He preached at all.times the 
right of the people to Select their own 
rulers. His faith in: the wisdom of the 
masses to select their, best men was pro- 
found, and the people returned the confi- 
‘dence. His worship of the ballqt as the 
‘solutien of all questions of government went 
to the extreme, It is said to his credit, how- 
ever, that he believed education ought to 
go with the ballot, and the great work of 
“his declining years was to make education 
coextensive with the right of voting. 
* Before many years the Republicans had 
obtained so large a majority in Congress 
that Jefferson was alarmed, for he: feared 
a@ split might come in the ranks. Nowhere 
in the United States was he so cordially de- 
tested as in Massachusetts, and yet the Re- 
publicans carried Massachusetts in one elec- 
i ‘His Re-election in 1 
» His triumphant reélectfon in 1804 was his 
answer to the avalanche of abuse which the 
campaign had brought forth. The hatred 
and bitterness which Jefferson's campaigns 
jad brought about died out) with the death 
of those who took part'in them, A century 
had not yet shown to the people that all 
prosperity or even the existence of the coun- 
try itself did not depend upon the success of 
any one candidate. By a large part of the 
people of the North Jefferson was regarded 
‘with an aversion now almost incomprehensi- 
ble. His theories regarding democracy were 
considered none better than the teachings 
of the Reign of Terror in France. There 
was hardly a crime of dishonor, treachery, 
or willful falsehood with which he was not 
‘charged. He went through’ it all with un- 
ruffled temper. His faith that the people 
would stand by him Was unshaken by the 
storm of abuse which came from) the then 
‘ristocratic classes of the North, His re- 
election was regarded. by a cotisiderable 
portion as a death knell of the government. 
So strong was Jefferson’s.hold.on his part 


‘hie 


| that he practically dictated the election 
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1757. 
1760, 
Began the study of law. 

-. Admitted to the Virginia bar. 


rote 


Wro 
El 
Agah 
Sent as Minister to France, 


Governor of Virginia. 
elected to Congress. 


Elected Vice President. 


Reélected. 


University of Virginia opened, 
J uly 4, died at Monticello: 


CITRONOLOGY. 


April 13, 1748. Born at Charlottesville, Va. 
Death of his father, Colonel Peter Jefferson. 
Entered William and Mary College. | 


Blected to the House of Burgesses. 
Jan, 1, married Mrs. Martha Skelton. gare) i: 
Fermed Committee of Correspondents with other colonies. | 
Wrote “ Summary View of the Rights of British America.” ha 
ected to the Continental Congress. ' AM 
laration of Independence. 
Elected to House of Delegatesin Virginia. 
famous religious statutes. 


Returned to United States and became Secretary of State, et 
Retired from Washington’s Cabinet. | 


Eleeted President of the United States. 
March 4, retired to private life at Monticello. 


Ruined by indorsement for a friend. 
Opposed Missouri compromise, . 


FAMOUS RELIGIOUS STATUTE. 


_ Well aware (that the opinions and belief 

of men depend not on their own will, but fol- 
low involuntarily the evidence proposed 
to their minds); that Almighty God hath 


supreme will that free it shall remain by 
making it altogether insusceptible of re- 
straint); that all attempts to influence it 


by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and 
are a departure from the pian of the holy 
author of oyr religion, who, being Lord 
both of body and mind, yet chose not to 
propagate it by coercions on either, as was 
in his almighty powér to do (but to extend 
its influence on reason alone); that the 
impious presumption of legislators and rul- 
ers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who, 
being .themselves but fallible and unin- 
spired men, have assumed dominion over 
the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only 
true and infallible, and as such endeavor- 
ing to impose them on others, hath-.estab- 
lished and maintained false religions over 
the greatest part of the world, and through 
all time; that to compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he disbeHeves (and 
abhors) is sinful and tyrannical; that even 
the forcing him to support this or that 
teacher of his own religious persuasion is 
depriving him of.the cémfortable liberty of 
giving his contributions to the particular 
pastor whose morals he would make his 
pattern, and whose powers he feels most 


drawirig from the ministry. those (tempo- 
rary) temporal rewards which, proceed- 
ing from an approbation of their personal 
conduct, are an additional incitement to 
earnest and unremitting labors for the in- 
struction of mankind; that our civil rights 
have no dependence on our religious opin- 
ions, (any) mbpre than our opinions in phys- 
ics or geometry; that, therefore, the pro- 
scribing any citizen as unworthy the 
public confidence by laying upon him an 
incapacity of being called to (the) offices 
of trust and emolument, unless he profess 
or renounce this or that religious opinion, 
is depriving him injuriously of those priv- 
jleges and advantages to which, in com- 
mon with his fellow-citizens, he has,a 
natural right; that it tends, also, to cor- 


meant to encourage, by bribing, with a 
monopoly of wordly honors and emolu- 
ments, those who will externally profess 


by temporal punishments or burdens, or. 


created the mind free, and (manifested his 


persuasive to righteousness, and is with- | 


rupt the principles of that religion it has | 


‘ 


and conform to it; that, though indeed 
these are criminal who do not withstand 
such temptation, yet neither are those in- 
nocent who lay the bait in theirway; (that , 
the opinions of men are not the object of 
civil government, nor under its jurisdic- ‘ 
tion); that to suffer the civil magistrate | 
to intrude his powers into thé fleld of opin- , 
nion, and to restrain the profession or 
propagation of principles, on (the) sup- 
position of their ilktendency, fs a dan- 
gerous fallacy, which at once destroys all 
religious liberty, because he, being of 
course judge of that tendency, will make 
his opinions the rule of judgment, and ap- 
prove or condemn the sentiments of oth- 
ers only as they shall square with or dif- 
fer from his own; that it is time enough for 
the rightfuk purposes of civil government 
for its offtcefs to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace 
and good order; and, finally, that truth is 
_ great and will prevail if left to herself; 
that she is the proper and sufficient antag- 
onist to error, and has nothing to fear from 
the conflict unless by human interposi- 
tion, disarmed of her natural weapons, 
free argument and debate; errors ceasing 
to be dangerous when it is permitted freely 
to contradict them. f 
(We, the General Assembly, do enact), 
' Be it therefore enacted by the General As- 
sembly, That no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall. 
be enforced, restrained, molested, or burth- 
ened in his body or goods, nor shal! other- 
wise suffer, on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; but that all men shail. 
be free to profess, and by-argument to 
maintain, their opinions in matters of re- 
ligion, and that the same shall in nowise 
diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil ca- 
- pacities. 
And, though we know well that this As- 
sembly, elected by the people for the ordi- 
' nary purposes of legislation only, have no 
power to restrain the acts of succeeding 
Assemblies, constituted with (powers) the 
power equal to.our own, and that, there- 
fore, to declare this act irrevocable would 
be of no effect in law; yet we are free to 
declare, and do declare, that the rights 
hereby asserted are of the natural rights 
of mankind, and that if any act shall be 
hereafter passed to repeal the present, or 
to narrow its operation, such act will be 
an inffingement of natural right. 
Note.—Words in parentheses cut down by 
Legislature before statute was adopted.’ 
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James Madison for eight years and of James 
Monroe for eight years more after he had 
retired to private life at Monticello. The 
three administrations, in all of twenty-four 
years, were in a large degree Jefferson s 
for Madison was his intimate friend and po- 
litical lieutenant and Monroe had been his 
law student. 

Many of the objections of Jefferson, which 


the had worked into the creed of his -party 
| while he was in opposition, gave way when 


he or his friends were in power. The. pur- 
chase of Louisiana, while approved by the 
great mass of the people, was a great stretch 
of executive power. He admitted that he 
had gone beyond the constitution, but plead- 
ed the necessity of the case as his justifica- 
tion. : 

After a century it has come to pass that 
the policies of Jefferson and Hamilton are 
again largely typical of the questions at 
issue in the Presidential campaign. The 
contests which they waged with such un- 
relenting ferocity will be renewed on a 
smaller scale on a thousand rostrums. It- 
is likely that as long as the United States 
exists there will be recurring campaigns 
when the issues which divided Jefferson and 
Hamilton will be the same issues as those 
dividing the great parties contesting the 
control of the government. 

In all the other great contests in the polit-. 
ical life of this country bitterness and hatred 
passed away when their object retired from 
power. Even the South is coming to regard 
Lincoln as its best friend in the civil war. 
But there seems to be no such truce for Jef- 
ferson’s memory. A score of years after he 
had been laid in the grave it was necessary 
for the citizens of Albemarle County to hold 
a great mass-meeting and protest against 
the slanderous stories regarding his charac- 
ter which his enemies kept afloat. Volume 
after volume came from the press attacking 
his political principles, his truthfulness, and 
his private character, long after he had re- 
tired to Monticello to pass in quietness the 
remaining years of his life. 

The clergy of New England were partic- 
ularly bitter, and the invectives against Jef- 
ferson continued until the last-had passed to 
their rest. 

Had Jefferson labored more strenuously 
for the abolition of negro slavery the evils he 
clearly foresaw might perhaps have been 
averted. «But here his doctrine of State’s 
rights stood directly in the way of the regu- 
lation of slavery, which was to form so 800n 
after his death the great dividing line of 
parties. Thus his teachings regarding the 
powers of the general government, which 
were accepted as the gospel of his party, 
stood directly athwart the only means of 
curbing thfe extension of an evil he so greatly 
deplored. When the test came in the Mis- 
souril compromise his love of State’s rights 
was greater than his detestation of slavery, 
and he bewailed the passage of that act 
whigh postponed for a generation the inevit- 
able struggle whose outcome could be only 
the freeing of the slaves. 

From the earliest remin ces of his boy- 
hood the trait of pushing some one else ahead 
to do his fighting appears an inborn one. It 
is related that-when he wanted a holiday he 
coaxed some of the other boys to ask the 
teacher forit. There was a great deal of this 
all through his political career. 

Seemed Averse to Open Conflict. 

He seemed averse to the open afena of 
conflict. When he reported as chairmen of 
the committee the Declaration of Independ- 


of 


ence to the Continental Congress, his work 
was done. Not once during the great deDate 


) speak. The task of defending it on the open 
floor of Congress fell to John Adams, the 
second on the committee. In,the controver- 
sies with Hamilton, he apepars constantly 
in his letters as asking his friends to make | 
replies. For himself he had no taste to bear 
the brunt of that hard fighting. Throughout 
his administrations he always sought cor- 
ciliation rather than an open conflict. His 
representatives in Congress; acting under ~ 
his advice, were far better fighters than he — 
was. It was the same spirit which he mani- 
fested in his adherence to the enibargo 
rather than enter open warfare with Dng- + 
land. At all times he avoided asa political — _ 
leader the appearance of dictation. Hecon- | 
sidered that he was merely giving advice 
and that his followers took it because he had 
convinced them as to the best course, and 
yet no political leader in the United States 
ever maintained better discipline in his party. 
than did Jefferson. His rule was none the 
less firm though the hand wes 
gloved. 
Long Continued Existence. 

The Jeffersonian party nas the honor to be 
the only one which has had a continuous 
organized existence since Washington's 
ministration. THe change of name from Re- 
publican to Democratic indicates no up- 
heaval. The Federalista, its first o | 
disappeared wholly as a political party. 
About the time of Jefferson’s death his party 
began to split into new lines, as was inevit- 
able, for the Democratic party at Monroe's 
election represented nearly all the political 
life of the nation. ‘When in 1854 the new 
party was formed to oppose a more solid — 
front to the extension of slave power, the 
same name which Jefferson had selected for 
his followers when opposing Hamilton w 
taken, and again the country had pe 


lican party. 

No view of Jefferson’s influence on the 
government of the United States is com- 
plete which does not include John » 
the Chief Justice of the ted States Su- 
preme Court. It was he who throughout the 
three Jeffersonian administrations strongly 
maintained the fundamental principles that 
the United States was a nation, not a league 
of States. Between these two great. forces 
was worked out the greatest problem the 
world has seen ina government of the people 
which could stand the shock of four yearsof 
civil war with its liberties unimpaired. 


FEARED HEREDITARY NOBILITY. 

_ His Bitter Opposition to the Society of 
the Cincinnati Made General Washing- 
ton Hesitate to Allow It to Continue— 
Time Shows the Error of His Appreé- 
hensions. 


In later years there have been societies of 
army officers serving during wars, the strong- 
est society of the kind being the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, formed during the 
late war of the rebellion. Membership in it 
is hereditary, descending from father to son, 
and no menace to republican institutions is 
seen in this hereditary order. But it was not 
so when the Society.of the Cincinnati Was 
formed by French and American officerts dur- 
ing the war of the revolution. Jefferson, 
like many other, saw in the transmission of 
membership from father to son the seeds of 
an hereditary nobility in America. Sostrong 
were the denunciations of the Cincinnati 
that General Washington hesitated about 
| continuing it. Jefferson urged him to with- 

draw and almost persuaded him. The so- 
clety still exists, and its caiter has 


on the adoption of the document did he | 


| the groundiessness of Jefferson's fears, | 
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i. BITTER FOE TO HAMILTON. 
| Historic Quarrel of a Century Ago Inevitable, as the. 
Men Represented the Great Issues of Parties— 


The break between Jefferson and Alexan- : 


der Hamilton in Washington’s Cabinet had 
a far deeper significance than either of the 
combatants realized. To them it was largely 
@ personal affair, embittered by charges on 
‘both sides of bad faith and political dishon- 
esty. Washington tried in vain to keep the 
two members of his Cabinet on such terms 
that he would not be obliged to part with the 
services of either of them. In the end he 
completely failed, and was obliged to recog- 
nize that the breach could not be bridged. 
It has not been bridged to this day. The 
point where Jefferson and Hamilton sep- 
arated bids fair to be the separation point 
between the two great national parties in 
the campaign this year. It was a funda- 
mental question of the policy of the govern- 
ment, and the break had to come. Its great 
importance lay in the prominence and gen- 
eral character of the contestants. Its bit- 
terness was not ‘ended even by death, for 
. Bamilton never believed that Jefferson was 
other than an under-handed schemer, who 
struck in the back, while Jefferson, a quar- 


In the trade by which the debts of the 
and in ‘return the Capitol went to the Po- 4 
« 
worst of it in his dealing with Hanillton. He 


ter of a century after the death of Hamilton, . 


gave utterance to the belief that Hamilton 
had bent his energies to overturn the ¢on- 
stitution and establish a monarchy. The 
quarrel has extended to most of the biogra- 
phers of the two men. Jefferson's side has 
ever been sustained by the Democratic par- 


._ ty, while a large element of the Republican 


party of today holds Hamilton as its patron 
saint. 


When called into the first Cabinet of the 


new government by Washington two men 
could not have been more directly opposite 
in their general views and theories of gov- 
ernment than Jefferson and Hamilton. From 
his earliest beliefs of which there is any 
records Jefferson instinctively had rebelled 
against the exercise of strong powers by 
the British Parliament. He went further 
than this, and as stoutly rebelled against the 
exercise of such powers by the Church of 
England, then the established church of 
Virginia. He did not believe in slavery. it 
seems, largely for the same reasons. The 
entire fabric of aristocracy im Virginia was 
offensive to him, and through his efforts:was 
torn down. The five years he had spent in 
France had but strengthened his demo 
opinions. He said he had seen the. finest 


much government. He had taken an im- 
portant part in the way of afivice in doing 
away with the extreme authority of the 
French monarchy. In this frame of mind 
he returned to America. and soon after- 
ward took his place as Secretary of State 
fn the first’ Cabinet under the new consti- 
tution. 

Hamilton had been in service some months 
before as Secretary of thé Treasury. He had 
received his .education in the hard school of 
the continental army, where he had seen 
General Washington's plans constantly 
brought to nothing by the lack of power in 
the Continental Congress. In the years that 
had followed peace with England he had seen 
the financial affairs of the States go from 
bad to worse from the same cause. Debts 
Were unpaid and commerce was being de- 


. §troyed by the lack of adequate power in the 


central government. Bitter rivalry between 


- the States threatened to bring on civil war 


between them. The government, while it 
seemed to have considerable power, really 
had none, for it had not the means to compel 
Obedience to a single act. While Jefferson, 
In Paris, had been absorbed déeply in the 
struggle to cut down the powers of the gov-. 
ernment, Hamilton was working as strenu- 
ously at-home to enlarge the powers of the 
government. The constitution, when finally 
brought before the people for adoption, did 
not suit Hamilton because it did not give the 
central government enough power, but he 
hoped and believed that this could be cor- 
rected by an energetic administration. It 
did not suit Jefferson because it conferred 
too much power upon the central govern- 
ment, but he was firmly of the opinion that 


_ this could be remedied by subsequent amend- 
“ments. Thus both favored the adoption of 


the constitution, but from widely divergent 
reasons. When the two came together in 
Washington's Cabinet the conflict began. 
For some months they continued in friendly 
relations. Then they separated politically, 

ut remained on good.personal terms. Final- 
y their difference of opinion took on the guise 
of a quarrel, and thus it continued to the end. 


-e- 
At this time Hamilton was forcing through 
the new Congress his plans. for 
ization of the money part of the government. 
He was trying to take care of the debt which 
had been incurred during the revolutionary 
War. His plans ‘were assailed bitterly by 

Jefferson as tending to build up a powerf 

political machine under the lead of the Trea 
ury department. Hamilton, however, was 
successful, and the credit of the government 
was established on a firm basis. The old 
febts had become greatly depreciated in 
value, and many holders parted with their 
claims. The men who had faith in Hamilton 
in'the North bought these claims, and when 


his plans had succeeded they made large. 


sums from their investments. The friends 
and allies of Jefferson, who had not shared 
the belief in the success of Hamilton’s plans, 
naturaliy did not invest, and they saw im- 


‘ines of the time were bitter struggles be- 


‘to aid France, Jefferson had no more liking 


atic ‘ In reply Jefferson wrote a long letter, in 


| that Hamilton was scheming to bring a 


but their theories could not live alongside 


never forgave the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the part he had been led to play in that 
transaction. | 


When the great question of what the Unit-: 
ed States was to do in the war between 
England and France arose, the two men 
again found themselves diametrically op- 


SITY: OF VIRGINIA--NORTH 


posite. Jefferson was a strong friend of 
France, and he endeavored to prevent the 
new government from taking an action 
which might be favorable to England. On 
the other hand, Hamilton was horrified at 
the reign of terror in France, and leaned 
toward England's side in the great struggle 
which followed the execution of the French 
King. The great mass of the people were 
with Jefferson at the outset. Washington 
was bent on maintaining strict neutrality } 
betweén the two powers. The Cabinet meet- 


tween the two factions. Had it not been for 
the foolishness of Citizen Genet, who was 


sent to this country as Ambassador by the 


French republic, it is not unlikely that Jef- 


ferson would have been victorious, but when 


it came to waging open war with England 


for jt than Washington. The documents be 


drew .as Secretary of State at this critical 


time ever since have been the models of the 
State department. He parted with the ex- 
treme element in favor of France, and was 
bitterly assailed by Genet When, in the 
course of time public sentimient turned from 
the French, owing to their high-handed pro- 
ceedings, Jeffetson suffered no loss of po- 
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litical prestige by his earlier course in the 
Cabinet. 


Washington was troubled beyond meas- 
ure at the friction between his advisers, and 
wrote each of them a letter bearing an ear- 
nest request that they stop their quarrels. 


The purchase by the United States of the ; 
vast region now comprising a large part of 
the Mississippi Valley, then called Louisiana, 
from France, in 1804, for $15,000,000 was the 
greatest real estate deal ever carried 
through, In the end the United States would 
have had the territory, but it might have 
been at the’end of a long ‘and bloody war. 
The region formerly had belonged to France, 
and with Canada formed: a mbgnificent 
French domain. When England took Can- 
ada from France by treaty in 1768, Louisiana 


which he reviewed the quarrel from its in- 
ceptiédn. It was a bitter letter, and Wash- 
ington’ realized after he had read it that 
peace was impossible in his political house- 
hold. When published, the letter placed 
Jefferaon at the head of the new party which 
was slowly being formed out of the elements 
which had opposed Hdmilton’s policy not 
only in the Treasury department but im 


' as left. Subsequently that region was | 
foreign affairs. Hamilton's reply was brief, | 
nd not taki ength th eg | transferred to Spain. All through Wash- 
pes aid t take up at! h the @fferenc ington’s administration there had been much 


of opinion between himself and the Secretary 
of State. In this contest of letter writers 
Jefferson easily had the better of it, which 
but increased the intense bitterness felt to- 
ward him by Hamilton's supporters. The 
burden of Jefferson's letter was to the effect 


trouble with Spain over the free navigation 
of the Mississippi River. As Kentucky be- 
came settled the demands bf the settlers for 
an open river became lofider, and finally 
in the early part of Jeffer3on’s administra- 
tion the question became’a vital ene with | 
the administration. ; 


Tr 


monarchy to take the place of the federal | “Various schemes were ptoposed, the most 
government. 3 , important of which was thé establis ment of 
The two men again crossed swords on the | a free port near New Ofleans. Mot long 


after rumors got into circulation that Spain 
had ceded Louisiana back fo France. Jeffer- 
son felt the utmost alarm over the change 
of ownership. As a colonist he knew what 
the French were as neighbors in Canada. 
He felt that the United States, when the 
time eame, could settle matters with Spain 
easily enough, but with a powerful neighbor 
like France. it would be another, matter. | 
Then with the shrewdness of. a estate 


proposition to establish a United States 
bank. In this contest Jefferson was defeat- 
ed, and he began to long forthe time when 
he could retire from the Cabinet. He saw 
in the famous report of Hamilton on the 
manufactures, which was the foreshadow- 
ing of the system of protection to American 
industries, but another evidence of Hamil- 
ton’s scheming which would concentrate 
ail power in the hands of the general gov- 


PURCHASE |OF LOUISIANA FROM FRANCE. 


dealer he set up his pins to secure the coy- , 

Mr. Livingston was then Minister in 
France, and to him was delegated the task 
of broaching the purchase of Louisiana 
from Napoleon Bonaparte, then First Con- 
sul. Bonaparte at the time had a dream of 
building,up in Louisiana a powerful French 
colony, and orders were out for the sailing . 
of an expedition to New Orleans. He would 
listen to no proposition from Mr. Livingston 
for the purchase of any part of Louisiana. 
Mr. Livingston had recotiftse to Joseph 
Bonaparte, but with no better results. The 
President was greatly worried over the out- 
look, and laid the matter before Congress. 
In a secret session he was; voted $2,000,000 
which he was to do with as he thought best, 
It is likely that Jefferson had in mind the 
experiences of American envoys to France 
in 17977 when a large personal bribe was 
demanded by the Ministers from aur envoys 
before they would take up the question -at 
issue. At any rate, Jefferson had $2,000,000 
to start with in the deal. He selected James 
Monroe as‘his agent to Paris. Jefferson and 
Monroe had 4 long consultagion hefore the 
latter sailed, and the latter was ful advised 

to what the President wanted of him. 

It was aicurious business Yor Jefferson to. 
be in. He, a strict ‘constructionist! of the 
constitution, was ovérstepping completely 
the bounds of the constitution in his plans. 


frankly acknowleds¥a that he was over-| 
| stepping the bounds,of the constitution, but 
pleaded that the great good to be reached 
and the urgency d@Manded formed an ade- 
quate excuse for the breach. Afterward he 
wert so far as to ask an amendment to the 
constitution justifying his course, but the 
matter was dropped finally without that 
action being taken. » 

_ While James Monroe was speeding towards 
- Paris a shift had been made in the scenes } 
.of the great. play then ’on the Européan 
boards, War was at hand between Firance 
and England, The expedition to Louisiana 
‘was held in port. Napoleon realized fully 
that he ‘had no hope of holding Louisiana 
against the English:fleet, and he was ready 
-to'sell. For many Weary months Mr. Liy- 
ingsten vainly had sought, some kind of 


terms. Mr. Monroe had Gnly to strike a 
. Bonaparte’s 


; Ministers first named $20,000,- 
Monroe succeeded in cutting this down 


jmaiie. Monroe had} exceeded the sum at 
command by $15,000,000. Ag there was nota 
scrap of paper in the instructions which 
Jefferson gave to Monroe, it is plain that the 
latter was but carrging out Jefferson’s in- 
ustructions in¥ clesing a -deal for the -entire 
J territory’ instead of hn island in the Missis- 
-sippi, as at first supposed. History has 


He was going further than'Hamilton ever | 
proposed to go. The best part of it was he 


igiven Jeffersdn the full résponsibility and 
‘the full credit for the tramsaction. 


ty 


ernment. Thé controversy descended to the] 


uel 


ert 


level of personal letters in the newspapers 
of the time. These letters embroiled not | 
only the two contestants but all their friends 

as wet?. Jefferson eagerly pleaded with 

Washington to be relieved from the duties | | | 
of his post, and, finally, in the fall of 1793, | when Jefferson drafted the Declaration of 
he was at length permitted to’retire. Not | Independence. he inserted ah anti-slavery 
long afterward Hamilton also resigned. paragraph, but it was cut out Dy the Con- 


tinental Congress. A few years‘ later Jef- 
Had other men than Jefferson and Hamil- | ferson endeavored to have Virginia take ac- 
ton in the lead of the schools of thought | tion that would lead to the abolition of negro 


the same quarrel yndoubtedly would have 


slavery. While his associates were ‘willing 
resulted. It might have taken other shapes, + 


to aid him in pulling down'the fabric of aris- 
tocracy, they stopped shoft when it came 
to a movement for freeing their slaves, and | 
he .was forced to drop it.) There is no evi- 
dence that Jefferson ever changed his opin- 
fon regarding negro slavery, but he believed 
the two races could not live ngside of 
each other, both free, and he fayored plans 
for the colonization of the slaves by them- 
selves after freedom had been reaghed. 

Jefferson, like Washington, clearly fore- 
saw the time of trouble for Virginia which 
must follow the continuance ofthe slave 
system. As late as 1821 Jefferson, writing 
his autoblography, said: ‘ The day is not 
distant when Virginia must bear and adopt | 
the abolition of slavery, or worse will fol- 
low. Nothing is more certainly, written in 
the book of fate that these people are to be 
free.”” But he never gave expression to any 
proposition for freeing the slaves’and allow- 
ing them to remain where they were. 

In the great agitation which resulted in the 
Missouri compromise of 1820 Je ferson was 
opposed to the restriction of slavery in the 
Territories by Congressional action. He con- 
sidered the compromise a knell the union. 
It is evident that he was looking with the 


of each other in peace. In the end Jeffer- 

son was wholly victorious. He lived to see 

the party that Hamilton had formed and 

led disappear from politics. His own party 

at the time of Hamilton’s. death was so 
much in the ascendancy that its rule had 

ceased to be disputed. And yet the strange 

part of it all is that not only the Treasury 

department but the general plan of the fed- 

eral government, as worked out by Hamil- 

ton, was little disturbed by Jefferson when 

he became President. The outward forms 

ami ceremonies were changed to some ex- 

tent, but to this day the Treasury depart- 

ment remains substantially as Hamilton 

made it. Politically, Jefferson succeeded 

to the highest honors ever bestowed on any 

American except Washington, for he not 

anly served two terms as President, but he 

practically named the occupants of the 

Presidential chair for sixteen years after 
his retirement. Hamilton met his death in ° 
a duel resulting from a political quarrel, 

and his party disappeared. The greatness 

of his work as a financier and statesman 
did mot come to be appreciated generally 

until many years after his death. | 


eyes of a politician and had last sight of 


f TERM AS VICE, PRESIDENT. 


his moral opposition to slavery.! It was the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise and the 
 Kansas-Nebraska bill which to the 
formation of the new Republifan party 

after Jefferson's death. He. 


While Serving as John Adams’ Colleague Jefferson 
Molded -Policy of His Party and Welded It 


mise. He thought that the power of the 
outmatehed the slave South in | 
population and resources, | 
Into a Compact Body, | 
; Jefferson's opposition to slav was best 


The Presidential compaign of 1796 was 
really the first in America, for in the two 
preceding elections Washington had been 
made President without opposition. By this 
time the parties had been pretty well We- 
fined. The opposition party, which had beén 
named the Republican to contrast it with 
what was believed to be the monarchist party 
of Hamilton, entered the contest with consid- 


erable confidence. Jefferson was its candi-' 


date. most candidates, he protested 
that he did not want the office, and when the 
elections showed that the Federalists had a 
majority of the Electoral College he pro- 
fessed great satisfaction in a personal way, 
‘for it relieved him from, the 
misery the Presidency. 
~The Electoral College was still what the 
framers of the constitution had intended it 
to be. Its members were free to vote for 
whom they liked. The present system, by 


which the Electors merely register the de-. 


cree of the national convéntion of their party 
in the casting of their votes, had not yet 
come into vogue. The candidate receiving 
the second highest number of votes became 
Vice President. ; 

Through the suspicions and jealousies ram- 
pant in the Federalist party the vote was so 
divided that Jefferson came within three of 
having as many votes as John Adams for the 
Presidency, and thus became Vice President. 
Tt was a position admirably suited to both his 
disposition and his aims, The latter were to 
bulld up his party and to destroy the Fed- 
eralists. 


He had a profound faith that in time his 
party was tp rule. He believed in the peo- 
ple. Universal manhood suffrage had no 
terrors for him, for it was part of his gospel 
that the people would select their wisest men 
to rule over them. He purposed te destroy 
the Federalist party by conciliation, which 
would bring the rank and file to his standard: 
He never hoped to conciliate Hamilton and 
the other leaders. 

With these aims he became Vice President 
fn 1707, The pay of the office was sufficient 
t cover the expenses of a four months’ 
residence at the capital during the session of 
the Senate, and the rest of the year he could 
Gevote to his beloved farming. He gave the 
first taste of * Jeffersonian simplicity '’ at 


"Als inauguration, when he managed to es- 


cape the elaborate ceremonial which had 
ruled at the inauguration of President and 
Vice President. / 


Between John Adams and Jefferson there | 


were slight relations in a political way. 
They came together at first, but within a 
month after their inauguration they sepa- 
rated, hot to be reunited until the latter part 
of their lives. 

in 1798 Jefferson drew up the celebrated 


Kentucky resolutions, in which the right of | 
secession was but thinly veiled. He did the } 


work under great provocation. for the alien 
and sedition bis had been pushed through 
by the Federaliste and had become laws. 
He differed from the policy of the Federal- 
ists in-the “ whisky rebellion,” where for the 
first time the powers of the new government 


splendid 


many years 
who was so clear-sighted in ma things ut- 
terly misapprehended the arity of events 
after the passage of the Missotri compro- 


shown in the cession by Virginia. of the vast 
region, which became known as the North- 
west Territory, to the United States in 1783. 
Jefferson drew up an ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the territory pending the time 
when the United States shoul@ take it in 
hand more directly. In this oFdinance he 
inserted a clause abolishing slavery in the 
Northwest Territory after the year 1800. 
The clause was accepted by Cfingress, but 
was rejected by the States. 

As a slave-owner Jefferson kind, and 
objected strongly to whipping#the slaves. 
When they were past correctiom by ordinary 
means he preferred selling them, rather 
than send them to the whipping post. A 
few of them he gave their freedom at his 
death, and-it is believed that had his finan- 
cial affairs been: different all of them would 
have been freed in his will. One slave girl, 
who was a remarkably, beautiful woman 

and nearly white, ‘was freed when he was 
President. the event resulting in the charge 
by his political enemies. that | girl was 
his daughter. This charge was onclusively 
| disproved, | 


were put forth to enforce its will through- 
out the United States. 

He was opposed to internal taxes. The en- 
tire trend of the government was displeasing 
to him, as he thought he saw in it a danger- 
ous strengthening of the central authority 
which was in time destined to destroy 
liberties of the States unless checked. The 
outburst of popular fury over the treatment 
of our representatives in France, whjch so 
nearly led to war with that country, received 
little sympathy from him. . 

Throughout his term as Vice President th 
organization of the new party was being vig- 
orously pushed. Jefferson beéame known 
as the “ friend of the people,’’ and his rule 
over the party was well-nigh absolute. Noth- 
ing shows in a clearer way his genius as a 
political organizer than his career in the Vice 
Presidency. While his rule was undisputed 
his hand was carefully concealed. He had 
his way because his way seemed best, and 
at the close of his tenure of office the party 
had been welded into a compact body, which 
was destined to grow until it had absorbed 
in Monroe's administration the entire politi- 
cal life of the country. 


‘| FIGHT AGAINST SLAVERY. | | 


| 


IRACY, 


Wy 
| POTS END TO | 

When Jefferson whe Minister to France 


he saw the iniquities of the system of buying 
peace with the pirates of the Barbary states 


7 


along the south shore of the Mediterranean. 


Enormous sums were paid ‘by all the com- 
mercial nations of Europe to the rulers of 
Tripoli, Algiers, Morocco, and Tunis that 
the ships under the flags 6f the Huropean 
countries might be passed: by in the rav- 
ages of the pirates. |;'When the new nation 
on this side of the Atlantic entered the world 
of commerce the same tribute was demand- 
ed from it as from England, Holland, France, | 
and Spain. The Americans were too poor 
to meet the demands,'and many of their ships 
were captured and the crews held for ran- 
som. Collections were taken up at every 
church in New England to pay the enormous 
sums demanded by the pirates. Fora Cap- 
tain $6,000 was asked, with corresponding 
prices for the remainder of the crews. The 
prisoners were badly treated to force their 
friends at home to pay the ransom. Much 


of Jefferson’s time in Parts was taken up 


with the plaints of the poor captives, com-. 
bined with efforts to get money from home 
| | 

He was so much struck with the outrage 
on Christian civilization which this condi-_ 
tion of affairs presented that he proposed 
a joint movement on the part of European. 
governments and the United States to 
an end to the piracy by keeping a fleet of- 
war vessels along the south coast of the: 
Mediterranean. This proposition fell’ 
through owing to a laek,of harmony be- 
tween the powers. During the time he was 
Secretary -of State the French revolution 
completely absorbed the energies of all gov- | 
ernments, and the pirates were allowed to | 
continue. Their rayages on American com- | 
merce grew steadily as our commerce ex- | 
tended. . 4 

No sooner had Jefferson become’ President 
than he took up the project he had con- 
ceived when at Pamts. He believed, that it” 
was cheaper to fight thé Barbary States) 
than to pay ransom, and that the best course 
‘was to end the piracies by destroying the_ 
pirates. ‘In the preparations for war during | 
John Adams’ administration the United, 
States had built a’small but efficient fleet 
of war vessels, and six of these were sent’ 
into the Mediterranean. Complete success 
attended the efforts of the administration | 
to subdue the pirates, andthe brilliant feats. 
performed by the little na¥y became a proud | 
heritages One by one t Mohammedan ' 
Princes were glad to agre@to a peace which 
forever insured the safety to all ships under | 
the Amefican flag. | | 


. All the prisoners, were released without 
condition. Some of them had been in cap- 
tivity for a dozen years anii had suffered all’ 
that the ingenuity of a cruel race could de- 
vise except death. . They only escaped that 
because dead men are not ransomed, There 
were 132 of these Captives returned to the 
United States by Jefferson's expedition. In 
ending the piracy for Americans Jefferson 
ended it for all Europeans as well. 
piratical states on the Mediterranean 
to their proper level when they coul 
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"AND Youth. | 
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The Jeffergons ume to’ Virginia’ frém 
| Wales before the Piigrim athers had land- 
‘ed on Plymouth Rock. The name first dp- 
ipéars in the Virginia Asserbly of 1619, when 
there were but 600 people fh the settlement. 
‘The family antedated the: Washingtons ‘in 
America by qver half a century. 


the family séems to have been of no. great 
.note in affairs. Peter Jefferson, 
however, was the d of man to rise, He 
*had been a surveyor of land, and had be- 
f come a stangh friend of William Randolph, 
oné of the leading aristocrats of the colony. 
had later secure# 1,000 acres of land near 
‘the Randolph plantation, aid later he pur- 
'chased 400 acres m@re. In 1738 he married 
Jane Randolph, theifaughter-of Isham Ran- 
_dolph and a cousin of Willfam. His planta- 
tion was increased 1,900 acres, the place be- 
‘ing named Shadwell in honor of the London 
parish where his wife was born. On this’ 
| plantatfon was situated the hill or little 
/mountain which was called Monticello, and 
which was destined to become famous/in 


Peter Jeffegson Was of magnificent phy- 
siquq@and high aspitationsy At the outbr¢ak 
of the French and Indian war he was Col- 
onel of his county and member of the House 
of Burgessés. When in his fiftieth year | 
Peter Jefferson died while in seem- 
ing good health. His son Thomas was then 
but 14 years of agé. He had given Thomas 
the best facilities of the times in the way of 
education, and hafl personally directed his 
education as far he was able. Behind 
him he left the injunction that his son should 
take a college course and be as well equipped 
for life as the facilities of the colony per- 
‘When 17 years of age Thomas entered the 
College of William and Mary at Williams- 
burg: He proved a hard student from ‘the 
outset of his gollege career. In his later life’ 
he wrote that he stydied fifteen hours a day. 
His physical exercise at this time consisted 
of a run of a mije out of town and back 
again. His progress was so rapid that while 
still'a student he was one*of a party of four, 
which included the Governor, that met reg- 
ularly for dinner and a talk. Learning was 
a ‘passion with him, and fis reading took a 
Wide range. Novels he did not like} nor did 
hq attain a liking for themtin his later years. 
Already many of the prominent traits in | 
his,charaecter were well:marked. He con- 
sidered the study of moral philosophy: as 
time grows away, for he believed such 
questions were for individual consideration. 
The fiddle was ‘the chjef instrument of 
music, and upon it Thomas became excéed- 
ingly proficient. He contgnued “ to play the 
fiddle’ for many years afterward. 
_After two years‘in collége Thomas began 
the study ‘of law’ under the direction of 
George Wythe, then a leader of the Virginia 
bar. He left school fairly well versed in 
Latin and Greek, a good‘gtudent in history, 
and. with a passionate lote for mathematies. 
Owing to his family connections the homes 


1 


| out a pledge. 


opposition, under his 


‘to $15,000,000, and at that price the sale was | 


Until Peter Jefferson came on the’scene.! — 


IN THE HIGHEST OFFIC 


it all the excitement and whirl of passion 
which since has marked these quadrennial 
contests in the United, States. The old Fed- 
eralst party had its adherents in every office 
under the new government. It was com- 
posed. largely of the moneyed classes of the 
North, and was particularly strong in New 
England. It had lost immeasurably, how- 
ever, from the alien and sedition laws in 
popular support, and its leaders were more 
eager to destroy one another than to oppose 
a common enemy. Jefferson entered the 
lists with profound confidence. He believed 
that the time at last had arrived when the 
people, as represented in the Democratic- 
Republican party, would rule. The personal 
characters of both Hamilton and Jefferson 
were assailed most viciously. In the end 
the Democratic-Republican party had a 
large! majority in the Electoral College. Jef- 
ferson and Aaron Purr divided evenly the 
vote of the new college, each receiving sev- 
enty-three, According to the terms of the 
constitution in the case of a tie, the election 
was thrown into the House of Representa- 


on good personal terms with Hamilton. The 
great leader of the Federalists, however,used 


| his personal influence to elect Jefferson, his 
} ancient enemy, for he believed that the 

country would be safer under Jefferson than 
j under Burr. Jefferson was elected by some 


of the Congressmen absenting themselves, 
and in this way he became 


It was a dangerous time for the new re- 
public, and the peaceful outcome of the 
struggle showed the firm basis on which it 
had been established. 

For eight years Thomas Jefferson  re- 
mained President of the United States. The 
wise management, 
grew less and less as the years went by. 
His party even carried the State of Massa- 
ge the old stronghold of the Federal- 

At ‘the outset he changed the custom, 
which had been inaugurated by Washing- 
ton, of carrying his messages to Congress 
with high ceremonial. His enemies claim 
he made this change owing to his weakness 
as a speaker in public. Nevertheless; from 
that. time to this messages from the Presi- 
dent 'to the Congress of the United States 
have been sent in writing, and no formal 
answers haVe been made. Under Washing- 
ton a good deal of court etiquette had been 
sei up, by which it was designed to give 
dignity to the new republic. The celebra- 
tion of his birthday was a ceremonious af- 
fair, and the receptions at the Presidential 
mansion rivaled the ceremonies of the poten- 
tates of small German courts. All this was 
swept away by Jefferson. 
day of his birth so that it could not be cele- 
brated. When the day came for the usual 
Presidential reception, the Federalists came, 
as they had beén coming for twelve years be- 
fore, in full dress. The President, who had 
been riding, appeared among his guests in 
his rough riding suit, liberally besprinkled 
with mud. That ended courtly receptions. 
When the British Minister came to present 
his tredentials ,he was received in an entry- 
way by the President in his lounging coat 
and islippers. The British Minister did not 
‘eome again. Ministers of the United States 
abropd were stripped ‘of uniforms and in- 
strudted to wear when. representing their 
government on state occasions a plain dress 
suit. Every particle of ceremony surround- 
ing :the executive which could be spared 
was! stripped off. From that day to this 
Jeffersonian simplicity’ has been a tenet 
in his party, 


President with, 


He concealed the 


tives. Burr was from New York and was 


| 


Success After a Campaign Remarkable for Its Bitters 
‘ness—Steadfast Support of the Embargo—. 
Changes Customs at Executive Mansion, 


The Presidential campaign. of. 1800 had in | 


Doubtless this Jeffersonian simplicit 
a rational reaction from the pe ein 
emonials in the early life of the republic, 
After swinging to both extremes the pen. 
dulum has settled at the existing customs 
which now rule at Washington. 


The first four years of his administration 
gave Jefferson every reason to congratulate 
himself. The country under a settled, peace. ~ 
ful government was making rapid strides 
both in resources and population. 
enues of the government were so large that 
the President could see that his day dream 
of a country free of a national debt was at 
hand. In his appointments to office he had 
been eminently successful, for he had used 
the greatest care in filling every vacancy, 
Few’ office-holders under the preceding ad. 
ministration had been disturbed. His syc. 
cessful puxchase of Louisiana from France 
and the war with the Barbary States, which 
put an end to piracy in the Mediterranean, 
gave him ample reason for his contentment, 

But slowly there gathered on the horigoy 
the clouds which under his successor were . 
to gather in a war with England. Then, ag 
during the revolution when Governor of Vir. 
ginia, Jefferson’s weakness in the prese 
of war became manifest. The embargo act, 
which tied up American shipping in Amer. 
ican harbors, was.probably the greatest mig. 
take ever made by a nation situated as the 
United States was at that time. It fs plain 
now that the United States could not have 
escaped a war with England during t 
period of the Napoleonic wars. A ‘neutral 
had no place in the worldwide struggtie then 
taking) place. The embargo only served to 
make the United States weaker when finally. 
drawn into the struggle. It exposed Amer- 
ica to the contempt of both England and 
France, with no corresponding gain. The | 
commercial towns of New Englahd were 
ruined, while their ships lay idle at their 
wharves ender the laws of the government. 
at Washington. If half of them had been 
captured in the open sea by England the 
loss to the merchants would not have heen 
so great as that suffered from the absolute 
stoppage of business. Jefferson was op- 
posed unalterably to building up the nayy, 
and yet it was the navy during the war 
1812 that brought glory to the Stars and 
Stripes. ‘ 


He longed for the end cf his Presifential 
term as he did for the end of his service as 
Secretary of State. To him was given the 
choice of his successor, and James Madison 
became President March 4, 1808. The 
seemed little doubt that Mr. Jefferson coul 
have been re@lected for another term, but 
this he peremptorily declined. When the 
new government was formed he had urged 
vairily that the President be made ineligible 
for reélection. At the end of Washington's 
first term he had held that the solidity of the 


| new government required a second term by 


the Father of his Country. Now when the 
question was brought home to him he re- 
mained true to his earlier traditions. He 
said he thought that the precedent would 
be so firmly fixed against the third term 
that it would become a fundamental law - 
of the government. In this time has shown 


the correctness of his views. 


Outside of the one thing of the embargo 
act, Jefferson's administration was eminent- 
ly sucgessful. The purchase of Louisiana , 
alone would have made it a memorable one 
in the country’s history. The trend of tha 
government was so firmly fixed in the direc 
tion he gave it that up to the war of the re« 
bellion Jeffersonian ideas largely ruled. 


i] } 

| 


| 
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The career of Jefferson in the revolution. 
and.in the formation of the government was 
essentially different from that of the other 
fathers of the republic. He was a young 
law) student at the begining of the agitation 
in 1765, but he had entered into it with all 
the’enthusiasm of youth. Even then the 
bent of his mind toward democracy and 
against prescribed authority was well 
marked. 

At the end of that period Jefferson was 
ready, body and soul, to enter into the con- 
test with King George III. He formed one 
of h group of the House of Burgesses in 
1772 which met before the meeting of that 
body to consider what action should be 
taken over the threat of the King to trans- 
port to England for trial all colonists deemed 
_ guilty of rebellion. From this group came a 
series of resolutions, which now seem mild, 
but which at the time were a great step for- 
ward " proclaiming the rights of the col- 


onies. 

There also came forth, proposed by Jeffer- 
son, a plan for the interchange of news be- 
tween the colonies, which subsequently led 
directly to the call for the first Congress of 
the colonies. It was called the Committee on 
Correspondence. 

Two years later Jefferson was one of a rad, 
ical group in the House of Burgesses which 
carried through a resolution to obserye a 
day of fast on account of the troubles at 
Boston. When the House was dissolved by 
the Governor jin consequence of this action 
the members met and proposed an annual 
Congress of Deputies from all the colonies. 

When it came time to elect Delegates to 
this Congress Jefferson prepared a draft of 
instructions, which showed that he was far 
in jadvance ‘of his time. The instructions 
were not adopted, but they were ordered 
printed as a 
sithation of the time. Copies found their 
way abroad, and one was seen by Edmund 
Burke, who had it printed; with some alter- 
ations, in England for general circulation. 
As a result Thomas Jefferson was named 
among others in a bill of attainder, which 
wads introduced in Parliament, and stood 
a oa of having his head cut off for trea- 
son. The rapid progress of events in the 
colonies, however, caysed the bill to be lost 
sight of. | 


| 


The eories of government enunciated in 
these instructions are important mainly as 
shedding light upon the Jeffersonian doc- 
trines of a later day. They disprove in a 
large degree the charge frequently made 
that Jefferson absorbed his political ideas 
during the five years of his residence in 
France before he became Secretary of State. 

Instead of being carried away by French 


of the *Virginia aristocracy were open to | 


longer exact tribute from Christians, — 


and: a welcome visitor. 


him, and it appears that:he was well liked 


ideas, Jefferson was atleast a dozen years 
ahead pf the French school of thought just 
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the war. 


ATTENTION TO BUSINESS. 


* odical ways of doing business and 


prior to the revolution. The divine right of : 
Kings and all that mass of rubbish were « 


swept away in his instructions. Nor had 
Jefferson advanced any when, two years 
later, he wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for that document has the same 
basis of thought as his instructions, All of 
his opposition to the plans of Hamilton, 
later in life, in building up a strong cen- 
tral government, can be explained by.a read- 
ing of his views in 1774. re. 

Jefferson was one of the seven Delegates 
Virginia sent to Philadelphia. General 
Washington and Patrick Henry were others 
of the seven. hen Jefferson entered thé 
Continental Congress he was but 32 years of 
age. His work for the House of Burgesses 
had given him a-eonsiderable reputation as 
a man who could write, and it was recognized 
that he belonged to the more advanced party 
of the colonial representatives. He had ne 
liking then or at any other period of his 
career for public speaking, so it natur@ly 
fell to his lot to do the writing while others 
made speeches. 

After the battle of Bunker Hill Jefferson 
wrote a paper giving the side of the coloe 
nists, but it was too radical to suit the chair- 
man of the committee and was not repo 
Later Jefferson drew up the reply to Lord 
North’s proposition to conciliate the colo 
nies, and it was adopted by Congress; On thé 
reélection of Delegates in Virginia to thé 
Continental Congress Jefferson stood third 
on the list, showing a steadily growing popu’ 
larity. He attended the sessions in Phila 
delphia, and was recognized as a jeade? 
among the element which was striving for@ 
complete separation from the mother coun- 


That element quickly gained the 
cendency with the spread of. hostilities 


and on June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee of 
fered resolutions on behalf of Virginia that 
should declare “‘ the united colonies free 
independent States.’’ On June 11 the follows 
ing committee was chosen by ballot to frame 
the Declaration of Independence: Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. > 
Jefferson was re#lected to Congress yaa 
next year, but declined to serve. He deve 
himself to state affairs in Virginia during th 
remainder of the revolution. He took hit 
place in its House. of Delegates in Ot 
tober, 1776, and of course was awarded # 
prominent place in legislative councils. 
Virginia had far more need of change 
adopting a republican form of governmen 
than the other colonies. The foundation o 
the old colony was essentially aristocraties 
It was as near like old England as a new 
England could be. Thé Governor was 8P* 
pointed by the King, and the House 
Burgesses was essentially an aristocrats 


descended to the eldest son, were in fore® 
The Episcopal Church was a state ingtitue 
tion, supported by public taxation. Thelaw 
of entail governed estates, tending to pe 
petuate the rich families in possession, — 


One by one these copyings of English fe 
and English law were swept away 
Jefferson's management. All this was B08 
done without wailings from the class ¥ 
privileges were destroyed, but the spirit of s 
reform was in the land and Jefferson Was 
agent. It was a glorious time for & 
with a strong trend for reform and Chaag™ 
In a Mmited way the spirit was the samee® 
that animating the people of France Wae®® 
quarter of a century later. they Deae® 
changing everything. Later Jefferson We 
elected Governor of the State, and 
that capacity through the closing 


At the troublous time when the lesdames 
the revolution were trying to establish 
government Jefferson was away a6 oe 
to France, and he did not return unt 
constitution had been adopted and W : 
ton was President. | 
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JEFFERSON MONUMENT, MONTICELLO. 


ah 


{ON HIS OWN EDUCATION. 


was at Colonel Peter Randolph's about 
a fortnight ago, and my schooling falling 
into discourse, he said he thought it 
would be to my advantage to goto the col- 
lege, and was desirous I should go, as, 
indeed, I am myself, for several reasons. 
In the first place, as long as I stay at the 
Mountain the loss of one-fourth of my 
time is inevitable, by company’s coming 
here and detaining me from school. And 
likewise my absence will in a great meas- 
ure put a stop to so much company, and by 
that meafis lessen the expenses of the es- 
tate In housekeeping. And, on the other 


hand, by going to the college I shall get a 


more universal acquaintance, which may 
hereafter be serviceable to me; and I 
suppose I can pursue my studies in the 
Greek and Latin as well there as here, 
and ‘likewise learn something of’ the 
mathematics. (1760.) | 


A dé@termination never to do what is 
wrong, prudence, and good humor will 
go fat toward securing you the estima- 
tion of the worl When I recollect that 
at 14 years of age the whole care and 
direction of myself was thrown on my-~- 
self entirely; without a relation or friend 
Qualified to advise or guide me, and recol- 


lect the Various sorts of bad company 


With: which I associated fro time to 


tinde, I am astonished that I did not turn 


[ror state ricats. | 


Jefferson was a great apostie of State 
fights, as distinguished from the powers of 
thé federal government. To his mind the 
nation was a league of sovereign States. 
The powers of the sovereign States merely 
had been delegated to the central govern- 
ment for the good of the whole. The oppo- 
sie doctrine is that the nation is the unit, 
and the States are buta part of the whole. 
It required the war of the rebellion to fix 
the latter doctrine as the keystone of all 
our form ‘of government. 

During the twelve years of the constitu- 
fon priof to Jefferson's inauguration his 
belief in the sovereignty of the several 
Btates is shown on many occasions. He did 
not favor secession® because he considered 
thé evils. which would follow secession to 
be greater than those which States had to 
bear while in the union, but it is clear from 
hig writihgs he néver doubted the right of 
Secession. The Kentucky ‘resolution of 
1708,’ which he wrote when Vice President, 
Carried. that doctrine a long way. With 
Madison, successor, :the right of the 
Sovereign States to secede was held to be 
one of the principles of the government. So 
close were Madison and Jefferson in a per- 
sonal and political way that the views of the 
pupli May be taken to be a reflex of those 
of the master. : 

The Jeffersonian idea of the relation of 
the States to the federal government was 
accepted so generally by the Democratic 


party in the South that the shock received . 
_ When Andrew Jackson, the inheritor of the. 


Jeffersonian mantle, proclaimed the suprem- 
acy ofthe union, wasterrific. But Jackson's 
Course when South Carolina, under Calhoun, 
claimed the right to nullify national laws 


Was not accepted in the South. In the con-- 


tinued troubles over the extension of slavery 
the doctrine of secéssion still further spread. 

Even after the war of the rebellion, when 
6 rights of the States to withdraw had 
been ‘settled? by the final arbitrament of the 
Word, the term of ‘‘ sovereign States ’’ had 
dikappearéd. During General Grant's 
Saministration the same charge was made 
against him as against Hamilton—that of 
_Sentralization’’ of thé powers of the 

8 in the géneral government. 

Of late years the trend of public sentiment 
has been against Jeffersonian theories, There 
RAVE beén @ number of public movements 
fof Uniform marriage and divorce laws, for 
Sfeater uniformity in the laws for the collec- 


Mon of debts, and in many other ways the 


y has-been for rational rather than 

Btate legislation on social and economic 

Wuestions. The movement has been, strong 

 ¢liminate State lines. But cond{tions in 

te time of Jefferson were entirely different 

mM those now, and his position might have 
been different had he lived 100 years later. 


nephew in 1787.) 


off with some of them and become as 
worthless to society as they were. I had 
the good fortune to become acquainted | 
early with some characters of high stand- 
ing, and to feel the incessant wish that I | 
could ever t®comé what they were. (To 
his grandson, 1808.) spits 


-@- 

When I was young mathematics was the 
passion of my life. The same passion has 
returned upon me, but with unequal pow-:, 
er. Processes which I then read off with 
the facility of commbn discourse now 
cost me labor and time and slow investi- 
gation. (Letter written in 1812.) 

Above all things, lose no occasion of ex- 
ercising your dispositions to be grateful, 
to be generous, to be charitable; to be 
humane, to be true, just, firm, orderly, 
and courageous.. Consider every act of. 
this kind as an exercise which will 
strengthen your moral faculties and in- 
crease your worth. (From letter to. 


If there is a gratification which I envy 
any people in this world it is your coun- 
try its music. This is the favorite passion. 
of my soul, and fortune has cast my lot 
in a country where it is In a state of 
deplorable barbarism. (From letter to 
French friend, 1778.) 


TRIALS AS GOVERNOR. | 


The part of his life in which Jefferson 
added no lauréls to his fame was during 
his term as Governor of Virginia. He suc- 
ceeded Patrick Henry oft June 1, 1779. Vir- 
ginia, up to the time of his administration, 
had been free from invasion, but soon after 
he was inaugurated the Old Dominion began 
to feel .the destructive hand of the hostile 
armies within its borders. The State had 
furnished its full quota of men for the con- 


tinental army, and was poorly prepared to 


meet the British troops, which poured across 
its borders in the British invasioh from the 
South. Before the trouble was over the in- 
vaders had chased the State government 
from one point to another, and nearly had 
captured Governor Jefferson at Charlottes- 
ville. 

The news of the British advance was 
brought to Monticello by a rider who told 
Jefferson that Tarlton, with a body of Brit- 
ish cavalry, was but a few hours behind him. 
The Governor ate his breakfast, sent away 
his family, and, after putting ‘his papers in 
secure hiding-places, made his escape. . 

In the bitter political campaigns under the 
new government Jefferson’s course on this 
occasion was used to the most @dvantage by 
his opponents. It was charged that he ran 
away like a coward. In fact, his whole ad- 
ministration of Virginia‘during the trou- 
blous times of the invasion was savagely at- 


, tacked, The truth seems to be that Jeffer- 


‘son’s aversion to fighting, which became his 
distinguishing trait in many crises in his 


-later life, was at the *bottom’cf his failure 


to make a better defense of his State. He 
had little of the military instinct, and was 
prone to hesitate when quick decisions vig- 
orously carried out were demanded by the 
necessity of the hour... | 

So strong did the feeling against him be- 
come on account of his failure to defend his 
State that a motion was made in the Legis- 
lature, after it was all over, to condemn his 
administration. It was defeated by a large 


majority In the general rejoicing over the . 


surrender of Cornwallis, but Jefferson re- 


sented the attempt most bitterly and with-. 


drew, as he believed, permanently from pub- 
lic life. In this, however, he was mistaken, 
and a few years afterward he reéntered the 


‘service of his country as Minister to France. 


THREE EX-PRESIDENTS. | | 

It was a great timein Charlottésville when 
the three ex-Presidents—Jeffe , Madison, 
and Monroe—met, which was fenerally on 
court day. The crowds gathe¢red around 
them and gazed at the strange sight, which 
probably never was to be geen again in 
America. For it is unlikely that three Presi- 
dents will be taken in regular order from the 
vicinity of a small town, as was the case 
‘with these three. 
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BILLIARD ROOM, MONTICELLO. | 


rlonticello Preserved as Its 
Great Builder Intended © 
_ His Home to Be. — 


‘Téurists visit Charlottesville because Jef- 
ferspn wag born within two or three miles 
of its site.) The village was built on lands 
‘belanging to old Dr. Walker of “ Castle 
Hilk”’ distinguished in his day as physician, 
politician, S&nd bocal great man generally. 
They have|in mind an incidental visit to the 
University; .of Virginia because Jefferson 
fourided itf ‘and sometimes because the 
strong mefi of their community have been 
edupated there. They drive out to the 


their souls/are at all susceptible a trip across 

the. valley and up the gentle slopes of the 

mountain is one of elation, exaltation. 
The view to the north constantly enlarges, 


and it chayges in aspect every minute; west- 


ward loom: thé mountains of the Blue Ridge 
system, ahd southwest that series of odd 
wooded foothills known as the Ragged 
Mountains, made famous by Poe in his weird 


in its characteristics from the Piedmont Vir- 
ginija people as the Stranger People of the 
Tennessee | Mountains from those who sur-~- 


the Hessians. 

~by eastern view is shut out until the vis- 
itor stands under the great trees in the park- 
tke lawn in the middle of which is situated 
Jefferson's mansion. For nearly a thou- 
para: feet, perhaps, the slopes drop down to 
‘the level country which stretches eastward 
‘the Atlantic, a topographical map in 
large’ of rich and prosperous farms and vast 
tracts of woodland, with 
winding between them in its course 
James. Omly the limitation of\ajght shuts 
out a vision of the sea. 


Lafayette came to visit the lord o the 
Sealer escorted by a cavalcade of Albe- 
marie citizen soldiers who had met him at 
the borders of the county; and it was on the 
east porch of Monticello that Jefferson, 83 
and infirm, fell on the neck of his and Wash- 


whose central building was yet unfinished, 


cession through the straggling streets of the 
village to the sound of fife and drum and 
with colors bravely flying. 

At this time Monticello had long been the 
home of its builder: Down the slopes of the 
Little Mountain, near the banks of the river, 
he had been born under an humble roof, 
whose burning after he had reached man- 


ished home on the mountain. The site of his 
birthplace is known, though it is marked 
only by a clump of Virginia locusts. | 
Solitude is attractive to men of ifitellectual 
constitutions, and the mountains at whose 
| feet young Jefferson lived drew him, book 
| in) hand, into these quiet places. Dabney 
Carr,-somewhat younger than Jefferson, 


and whose country received great services 
from him in bis maturity, was his compan- 
ion in those thoughtful and studious ram- 
bles. It was while they pored over law 
books on the western slope of the mountain 
since kgown as Monticello that these young 
friends tered into a boyish compact that 
the one ing first should be buried there 
by the survivor. And years after, when 
Dabney Carr, the distinguished jurist, was 
gathered to his fathers, Jefferson kept the 
pledge, and the spot became the cemetery 
of the Jefferson and Randolph families. 
This has its value in estimating the char- 
acter of the future President. It showed the 
strength of his friendships and that there 
was ih him a strain of romantic feeling, seri- 
ous enough to balance the lighter emotions 
which had a large part in his courting, fid- 
dling, and college days. That he was fond of 
dress in these earlier days may be inferred 
from occasional references in his letters. 
That he delighted in society any one may 
know who has read of the gayeties in the 
Apollo room of the Williamsburg tavern In 
the days’of Governor Fauquier, who, in the 
woods of Virginia, kept up some of the state 


pleasure in romping with “a fine country 
girl,”” he confesses in his letters to his 
“Dear Page.’’ Moreover, the pledge so 


storms of state were beating about him 
probably led to the selection of the summit 


| of this mountain as the site for his home. 


The visitor who stands on the level plateau 
with which the Monticello lawn is coexten- 
sive, naturally thinks that nature left this 
apex to the broad and level space one finds 
there now, but it was not so. With fnfinite 


| pains and labor the mountain ‘top was lev- 


eled to receive the building. Mr.. Jefferson 
was his own architect, and the visitor finds 
many evidences of his ingenyity and ac- 
curate taste. Owing to public cares which 
kept him away from home nearly all the 
time, and in'Europe much of the time, the 
construction, began in 1765, before Jefferson 
had entered upon his public career, was not 
completed until about 1801. ' | 

The’ mansion fronts east. Externally it is 
of the Doric order with heavy cornices and 

lassive balustrades. The entrance is from 

e éastern portico into a hall the height 
of the house. The visitor passes straight 
through this hall to enter the drawing-room. 
This salon opens on the western portico. 
Running from north-to south through the 
house, from piazza to piazza, is a passage 
which crosses the hall already described. 
‘Turn to the right from the hall and enter the 
first door on the right of the passage and 
you are in the bedroom known as the Abbe 
Correa’s; the second door entered the Madi- 
son room; this communicated with the abbe’s 
room, and also opened on the northérn 
piazza. 

Almost opposite the door to Mr. Madison’s 
chamber is the entrance to the dining-room. 
Adjoining the dining-room is‘a semi-octag- 
onal tea-room, which, like Mr. 
} Chamber, opened on the northern piazza, 
The dining-room opens into the hall and 
into the drawing-room also. Between the 
library and the drawing-room, but not com- 
municating with the latter, is the room 
Which was Jefferson’s bed chamber. Into 


ffom the library was a recess for his bed. 
He could rise in his bedroom or in his li- 
brary as he preferred. The beds, generally, 
re in alcoves. Along the entire length of 
the building runs the southern piazza, latter- 
ly sashed in for a conservatory. The public 
rooms are finished tn Ionic. 
| The building is one story except the par- 
lor or central room, which is surmounted 
by an octagonal story designed for a billiard- 
room and now actually so used. This latter 
is crowned by a dome or a spherical roof. 
From each of the piazzas a level terrace leads 


the terrace. The pavilion on the northwest 
was used as an office; that opposite was the 
first buift and was the home to which Mrs. 
Jefferson was brought as a bride throug 
snow " of 1772. | ge 
_ Along the eastern terrace runs a road. a: 
farther down the slope. the 
race gardens where, in separate plots vege- 
tables, grapes, and figs were grown in Jeffer- 
‘son’s day. All-these features are practically 
present now, and some modern conveniences 
re ide when Mr. Jefferson lived have been 


_ All the illustrations given tn this ple- 
ment were reproduced from original photo- 
graphs, showing the Monticello of today 
“Suge is as Jefferson intended his home to 


When Jefferson retired to mM | 
was the most distinguished 
icans. Like Washington, he had not es- 
caped misrepresentation and abusé. Still 
his great services to his country were recog- 
nized everywhere in the United States by 
men/of accurate perception, and in Europe 
after Franklin, he was probably the only 
American widely known and resfected 
#rom all sections of America distinguished 
men, and men who were not distinguished, 


1 0, made pilgrimages to Monticello, and in 


e season burdened the estate with mort- 


| gages and the spirit of its one-time owner 


‘with a sense of financial disaster, Euro- 
Peans accepted his generous hospitality and 
added to his debts by their prolonged visits. 
, The inevitable came when the author of 
‘the Declaration of Independence was laid 
‘beside his boyhood friend in the little moun- 


j tain cemetery. His administrator, his 
‘grandeon, Colonel Thomas Jefferson Ran-* 


‘dolph, found with dismay that the debts 
‘were more than the property; that even the 
ibrary his grandfather had willed to the 


} university would have to be sold. The most 


strenuous efforts and the payment of 


pockets of the administrator availed 
‘not, and in 1833 Monticello pas to 
Mr. Barclay through an. exchange 
‘for property in the Town of Char- 
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AY AND IN 


ttle Mountafn,”” two miles east, and if. 


story. Among them dwells a race as distinct [ 


round them. These are the descendants of 


It was up through this flat country ‘that 


ington’s friend. At the new university, 


Lafayette was banqueted, after a great pro-. 
hood hastened his removal to his half-fin- 


whose genius was recognized in his youth,, 


atid pomp of court society, and that he found 


‘loyally kept by Jefferson at a time when the 


the wall which separated his private room 


to a pavilion, which is one story higher than. 


‘many thousands of dollars out of the 


bargain, and in 1836 seld it to Commodore 
States navy, for about $3,000. The Commo- 


i many years, and increased the estate by the 


4; purchase of adjacent lands.‘ Early in the 


50s he moved back to New York, leaving 
the place in the hands of an agent. 7 
During the it was confiscated by 

confederate bovernment, ‘but it really re-, 
‘mained in the hands of the same agent, and’ 
‘became much dilapidated.” The confiscation 
i was, without Jawful force, and Commodore 
‘Levy disposed of the property by wil, leav- 
‘ing it to the United States under certain 
,conditions. If these were not complied with 
.it was to go to a Jewish society in Philadel- 
‘phia.: If it declined it was'to’ be Biven to the 
State’ of Virginia under certain ‘conditions, 
The United States, the society, and the State 
of Virginia declined it, and it reverted to 
| Levy's heirs., During: the, settlement of the’ 
Levy estate the property was sold in open 

?>market bought by Mr. Jefferson M. 
Levy, the present owner. | 
. Hethas greatly improved it, arranging the: 
* grounds as Mr. Jefferson designed them to: 
‘be. The dilapidated bullding he has restored 
‘to its original grandeur, observing loyally: 


Mr. Jefferson's plans. wherever they could be 
known, and adding nothing out of harmony 
‘ with: them. /It is fortunate that a man so. 
liberal as Mr, Levy isin possession. Heis at 
presdnt a member of Congress from the City 
of New York, and his millions give him abun- 
dant; means|to keep the estate in perfect 
‘condition. Sine years ago a wealthy de- 
scendant of! Jefferson offered him $100,000 
for Monticello, which was dgclined with the 
assurance that money could not buy it. 
Prattically the same answer was giyen to 
| William J. Bryan, who asked Mr. Levy to 
name a price at Which he would sell the es- 
tate, the money for the purpose to be raised 
by a'popular Democratic subscription. | 

The only innovation of any character 
‘whatever is a gatehouse or lodge; in the 
English styl¢, at the entrarice to the grounds. 
Here an old Virginia negro; looking a little 
} odd In livery, opens the big gate to cdmft the 
visitor, and he hooks for a tip also in the 
English style. Whether: the tip is forth- 
coming or not, he rings 4 bell whose loud 
tones announce to the servants at Mont]- 
cello the coming of a visitor, and near the 
entrance the visitor {s met, by another old 
vi ‘inia negro who has become aged and 


blind in the service. 
* The grounds are opén to all comers, but 
the house is closed to-all alike except when 
‘Levy is staying at Monticello: This ts 
obviously necessary, as his curios and other 
| valuables would be exposed to a miscella- 
neous throng of tourists. 

_ Inbeparably connected with the fame of 
Jefferson is the University of Virginia, which 
ds the lengthened shadow of this wise man 
‘im the peculiar sens@ conveyed by Emerson 
when he said: ‘ Ari institution js the length- 
' ened shadow of one man.”" For two génera- 
tions Jefferson prepared for the founding of 
the university. Architecturally it is the 
most impressive and appropriate group of 
college buildings in America. They are, with 
two minor exceptions, consistently in the 
classic styles, displaying the Corinthian, 
Doric, lonie orders. Nowhere in the 
‘world today are column an@ arch and ar- 
eade used with the same attractive effect, 
making here, as they a bit of Hellas'in 


the bundant nery of the Virginia hills.”’ 


ALIEN SEDITION LAWS, 
Scope of the Statutes and Penalties for 
Their Violation—Numerous Prosecutions 
and Many Prisoners Whom Jefferson at 
Once Pardoned on Becoming President. 


> 


‘of Jeffersonian doctrines the monu- 
'mental mistake of his opponents in the pas- 
sage of the alien anéseditién laws. In them 
arbitrary power in the hafids of the central 
government reached its height. The aljen 
law empowered the President to order, away 
from this country all such aliens as he 
should judge dangerous to the peace and 
‘safety of the United States. The law matie 
‘the President the sole judge as to what for- 
eigners could live in the United States or 
‘could immigrate here. This law took care of 
the foreigners, for if the President's orders 
were not obeyed three years’ imprisonment 


provided as a punishment. | 
. ‘Phe sedition law was to take care of Amer- 
ieans and an imprisonment of five years and 
a fine of $5,000 formed the punishment for 


Congress of for attempting or advising riot 
or. insurrectton, regardless of whether riot 
followed or. not, For writing, speaking, or 
publishing “any false, scandalous, or ma- 
liclous writing or writings against the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or either 
House of Congress, or the President,”’ there 
was imprisonment of two years and a fine 
of $2,000. The same punishment was pro- 
vided for any attempt to bring the Pnresi- 
dent or Congress into contempt or disrepute 
or to excite the hatred of the good people of 
the United States against them.* There were 
many more clauses in the law whose whole 
purpose was to stop public criticism of the 

- Nor were the laws a dead letter, for there 
were numerous prosecutions, and many peo- 
ple were in prison serving out their terms 
when Jefferson became President. He and 
his: party had vigorously reststed the pas- 
sage of the bills and had held that they were 
wholly unconstitutional. As President he 
immediately pardoned every one under con- 
viction for their violation. os 

' In the darkest days of the rebellion Lin- 
coeln never went a quarter as far as the sedi- 
tion law did in keeping down copperhead 
sentiment in the North. Both the alien and 
sedition laws long since haye been regarded 
as not only unnecessary but a monumental 
blunder in politics. They are interesting to 
the student of history as showing the ex- 
treme swing of the pendulum toward afbi- 


republic. Under Jefferson the swing of fhe 
pendulum in the other direction was almest 
DECIMAL SYSTEM OF MONEY. 


‘fluence of Jefferson, Who Tried, but 
| Failed, to Have It Applied Also ‘to 
| Weights and Measures. 

It is to Jefferson that we owe our handy 
decimal system of money of ten mills make 
one cent, ten cents make one dime, ten 
dimes make one dollar, and ten dollars make 
one eagle; This was the order he brought 
out’ of chaos in the moneys used by the 
colonies. He was a member of the Con- 
gress of the States in 1783 when this ques- 
tion came up. The system had been pro- 
posed two years before, but it was awkward, 
‘and the unit was so sm@ll that Congress 
had rejected itasabsurd. Jeffersort.brought 
forth his scheme, with the unit at a dollar, 
retaining the idea of a decimal system. He 
succeeded in carrying it through after great 
persistence. He tried to have the decimal 
‘system adopted in weights and measures, 
‘but in this he did not succeed. Had he done 
‘so the several months of every child's life 
| devoted to learning how many ounces make 
a pound and how many inches make a foot 
‘would have been saved all these years. In 
their craze for reform the French succeed- 
ed better and reduced weights and measures 
‘to the easy decimal system. That was sev- 
eral years after Jefferson had-tried and 
HARDSHIPS OF THE EMBARGO. 

|| Measure Favored by Jefferson Intended 
+. ¢9 Harm England’s: Trade Now Admitted 


to Have Been a Great Mistake. 

‘The embargo, which was adopted by Con- 
gtess at the instance of President Jefferson, 
‘was.a simple affair. ‘Both England and 
France were capturing our ships and their 
cargoes, therefore we. would keep our ships 
‘at home,safe in port. We would also not 
buy merchandise brought In other people's 
ships, nor ship our products in them. ' The 
embargo wrought a at hardship on the 
‘commercial towns of the! North, and jas 
come to be admitted a great mistake, It 
‘was intended to bring England to her senses 
by a loss. of trade, but it did nothing of 
‘the kind, It excited.only the derision of 
‘Napoleon.’ It coritinued from year to year, 
although adopted as a temporary measure. 
War came just the same, and the suffer- 
ings of the people on account-of the em- 
bargo went for nothing. 


HE DEVISED STRANGE NAMES. | 
- As a member of the committee to prepare 
‘@ plan for the government of the great 
-Northwest Territory Jefferson proposed 
‘these names for the States to be formed out 
cf that region: Sylvania, Michigania, Cher- 
‘ronesus, Assenisippia, Metropotamia, Ilili- 
nota, Saratoga, Washington, Polypotamia, 
and Petlisipia. The people of the Western 
| States had a narrow escape from these won- 
_derful names, for Jeffergon was nota 


Iottesville Which eventually sold for about 


, Carry the committee with him 
; 
»| 

¢ 


JEFFERSON'S TI 


$5,000; Mr. Barclay soon became tired of his | 
‘Uriah P. Levy, an’ officer in ‘the’ United, 
;@ore and his family lived at Monticello! 


wn 
* 


othing aided more in the final triumphe} session relating to: America 


conspiring ‘to oppose any laws passed by. 


ttary government in the early days of pe. 


This Was Established,;Through the In- | to all who, c 


‘ 


i 


Retirement to Monticello 
for the Closing Years 
of His Active Lift | 


| 


Rising 580 feet above the surface of the 
surrounding land of Jefferson's inheritance 
was'the hill or little mountain Known from 
the early settlement as Monticello. While 
still._a college student, Jefferson determined 


to build himself a’ home on the summit of | 


Monticello. It commanded a magnificent 
view, with a clear sweep to the ocean toward 


| the ‘east, with the peaks ‘of the Blue Ridge 


Mountains in sight toward the west. | 

success at the bar made it possible for him 
to begin building his new home while’ still 
& young man. This event was tened by 


the burning of the old manor house. Jef- 


ferson was away on a visit at the time of the 
fire. A slave was the messenger | who 
brought the news. Jefferson eagerly) in- 
quired if his books had been saved, He 
learned that they had all been lost; together 
with many months’ work on jlegal cases 


*} which would come up at the next term-of 


court. But the ¢olored messenger added 
with much glee, as if that was the all-im- 
portant thing, that his master’ violin had 
been saved from the burning building. That 
indeed was about all that wasleft.., 
The new home was ever in his mind, and 
he passed his. idle time in drawing the plans. 
He flesigned to have the most artistic house 
in the colony, yet he had no architect but 
himself, and few workmen but slaves.) The 


bricks. had to be! made, the timber hewn | 


from, trees, and the nails wrought on the 
plantation. He had to send to| London for 
the ‘sash. There was not a landscaps gar- 
dener in Americ@;jand everything that could 
not; be made om: the plantation had to be 
brought from EB e. WhenWeffer 

away from h “| i but thelfough 
The house was twenty-five fears in 
of but) when it Onally was com- 
pleted it became one of. the’ most famous 
homes in al] Virginia. A lawn of some 
eight acres surrounded it. The driveway 


was eighty feet wide, Jefferson by-experi- 
having det ined if Took Ghatlepace 


for a coach and four to turn &rqund in, The 
shrubbery was finest that could se- 
cured in America or Europe adapted |to the 
climate. The owner went so far as {to se- 
the spot for the family burial ground, 

id it, like the rest of the property, was 
beautified. All thig was done under the di- 
rect eye of the master, who went about the 
srgunds with a rule in his pocket. In later 
years a deer park | was added to the ac- 
tions of Monticellb, where a score of deer 
were kept. It was Jefferson's delight to 
rt the deer with corn, and he took his 


guests with him in pleasant weather to the 
park at feeding time. . 


When the raider, Tarlton, 
Monticello, Jefferson expected) his home. to 
be| burned, but, under. the strict, orders of 
Thus not a thing was disturbed. 


Thus Monticello remained to the close of his 
lif¢. During hts in France he| added 
greatly to its artistic treasures. is li- 
brary grew from year to year, until upon its 
saje to Congress it was perhaps the most 
valuable private library.in America. |It was 
fortunate that the Jeffersonian library could 
be secured in total, for in burning the Cap- 
itol the British dé¢stroyed the librar there, 
but its place was |well taken by Jefferson's 
cojlection. For many years Jefferson had 
standing orders with European book sellers 
to'send him all works coming das their pos- 
and this 


the collectian wasjinvaluable. 
Monticello remains today much as Jeffer- 
son left it at his Weath. Outside of Mount 
Vérnon it is the best preserved relic of 

toed times in old Virginia. 
1. ground and 


oads and paths wound a 
over the tract. A/tree was never cut off the 
tract after ‘the grounds we | 
that was against the express or 
ferson. | | | | 


life anew om his | 
five years had been devoted almost exclu- 
Siyely to his Stateand nation, | During twen- 
tynpix years of that time he had heen, 


ated In foreign service and in office at Wash- 


ington that he had been able to/see little of 


his home. The only respite been after 
his retirement from Washington's Cabinet, 
before he was elected to the Presidency 


1798. | 

The great: crowds which mét at the stop- 
ping places on the) way home to welcome him 
gave evidence a popularity among the 
common people which had not ended with 
his retirement from office. In the full en- 
joyment of his mental faculties; and in the 
best of hea]th, Jefferson now ttook the place 
of highest honor jin the republic—that of an 
e%-President who had coved his country 


well. He was still as much the lead 

party as when he held office. During the 
early years of Madison's administration its 
policy was directed from Monticello|to such 
an extent that Madjson was called the mere 
puppet of the great Jefferson. |The Presi- 
d¢nt suffered to such an extent/in prestige 
on account of this charge by his enemies 
that Jefferson ceased writing him, except 
om infrequent oecasions. ihe breach 
was threatened in Madison's Cabinet by a 
personal quarrel) between the Secretaries 
Jefferson came forward and secured peace 
between the cqmbatants. J ula onroe, 


not knowing that his time would orate in a 

happier era, felt aggrieved that Madison 

had been favored over him, but feathers, 
f 


succeeded In smoothing his eathers, 
and peace reigned everywhere in the party. 
Back again at Monticello, Jefferson took 
up a plan for the establishment of a uni- 
versity which should follow out the lines he 
thought should govern such ap inatitution in 

merica. The latter years his life were 
rounded out by that great work, and the 

niversity of Vinginia today tis proudest 
monument... 

The old Wirgtet idea of ng hospitality 

a 


> 


still ruled at) Monticello. 
The place ‘ was | thronged jwith visitors. 
Friends came from Europe with their 


children and sojpurned with Jefferson for 
six months ata time. There| were twoscore 


and frequently this did not suffice, and 
horses had to be gent to other han gen on the 
plantation. | A whole beef did not more than 
supply the tables for a day. Once the over- 
seer gave orders that the horses of visitors 
should be put oni half rations, but Jefferson 
rd of it'and |countermanded the order. 
In addition to this great throng of visitors 
Jefferson had in| his home the! children of 
his daughter, Mary Jefferson Eppes, who 
had died in)1804, and also the children of his 
sister, Mrs, Dabney Carr. Their cation 

largely under his direct supervision. 

In addition ta the people who/came to eat 
sieep at Monticello there) were large 
numbers who came to see the great man in 
the flesh. They peered through the fences, 
d gatheréd in front of the house and peered 
at him in open-mouthed wonder when he 
came forth. Jefferson did not allow his 
visitors to interfere with |hig mornings, 
which: were devpted to letter-writing and 
reading, and if needs be a ride on horseback 
over the farms, |At his death copies of over 
16,000 letters were found in| Monticello, 
During the same time nearly 30,000 were re- 
ceived. He remained in the best of health 
until he had reached his 8ist year. He had 
feared a doting ald age, but when the spring. 
of 1826 came the family saw he was to be 
spared from such a fate. His bodily powers 
failed rapidly, and in March hetold his 
pty iy that he might possibly live until 


midsummer. — the middle | of June he 
realized that the end was near, and the hope 
in him was strong that he might survive 
until the fiftieth anniversary ofthe Declara- 
tiom of Independence, then but|a few weeks 
off. On June 24 he was able to write a long 
letter, replying to an invitation to spend the 
half-centufy celebration at (Washington. 
rom that time on he grew weaker steadily, 
ut was without! pain. He was cheerful and 
n full possession of his faculties, fully realiz- 
that the end|was near. So clear was his 
mind that he was struck with the pecullarity 
that the scenes of the revolution were re- 
curring constantly to him, rather than the 
events of Ris jater years. | 
/ The night ae ace his death Mr. Jefferson 
frequently inquired of the family gathered 
at the bedside if the Fourth of July had 
‘come. On being told that midnight had not 
been reached yet he relapsed into silence, 
only again to repeat the question in a little 
while. At last the hands of the clock passed 
the midnight haur. When the question was 
mext repeated he gave a sigh of great relief, 
‘and a look of intense satisfaction passed 
over his features. .He lived unt! a little 


tate of coma most of the time after mid- 


fs 1 o'clock. in the afternoon, being in a 
to 


» 


RECEPTION ROOM, MONTICELLO. 
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DECLARATION HIS WORK. | 


On June 11, 1776, Congress ‘resolved to 
select g committee to prepare a declaration 
of independence. This action was in accord- 
ance with a resolution introduced four days 
before by Richard H. Lee of Virginia. The 
members of the committee were chosen by 
ballot, and took precedence according to the 
number of votes received. They stoodin the 
following order: Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
and Robert R. Livingston. 

The selection, of Jefferson at the head of 
this most important committee exhibits the 
high standing the quiet member from Vir- 
ginia had attained among his associates in 
It also marked the great change 
in sentiment which the events of the year 
had brought forth. But afew months before 
a document prepared by Jeffersom had been 
rejected in the committee-as being tov 
radical. Now he was’ put at the head of 
a committee which was to state the claims 
of the colonies before tho world. Nothing 
illustrates the character of the revolution 
@ian this one item. Probably from 
the outset Jefferson was in favor.of separat- 
ing from England, but the great mass of 
the people were not.. The colonies had been 
at war with England an entire ‘year before | 
Congress took steps leading to independence. 
legally subjects of King 
George, and many times had protested their 
| love and esteegn for the mother country, 
long after Bunker Hill had been reddencd 
with their blood. Unlike the leaders of the 
revolutions of a later day, the colonies did 
not proclaim their independence and prepare 
to fight, but began fighting while a large 
majority yet viewed the separation from 
England with horror. The course of King 
and Parliament had been such as steadily to 
ters on his side of the 

it was realized that if 

the struggle was to be successful it must 
have absolute independence as its aim. No 
peace was possible with England which 
would not. make the colonists a subjugated 
people upon whom the vengeance of con- 
querors would be inflicted. 

It fell to Jefferson as a matter of course 
to write the declaration. Thetable on which 
he composed the famous document was long 
It was no great labor to him, 


They were still 


alienate their sup 
Atlantic, and at 


in the new problems of government ‘which © 
the end of the eighteenth century brought 


} forth. He had drawn declarations and pro~ 


tests in large numbers for Virginia, and twa 
or three times before in the continental Con< 
gress he had served on committees to prepara. 
important papers. 
When the declaration had been written he. 
submitted his draft to Benjamin Franklin 
and then to John Adams. They made a few’ 
corrections of minor importance. Then the 
paper was laid before the full committee, . 
by which {t was adopted without change. 
On June 28 Jefferson had the distinguished’ 
honor of presenting the report to Congress. 
There it gave rise to sharp debates. Jeffer<. 
son often winced under the sharp criticisny 
to which his work was subjected. Thete waa 
a small element in Congress oppesed alto- 
gether to the extreme measures involved in 
passing the Declaration of Independence. 
Then Jefferson had included some disputed 
points, one relating to the slave trade, and 
these brought forth bitter speeches. Word 
by word the declaration was discussed. It 
was changed a good deal from the way’ 
, Jefferson had written it, considerable mat- 
ter being cut out. ‘The changes greatly 
improved the document by making it shorter 
and by adding to its strength. At last the 


j final word was decided upon and a vote 


was taken on the adoption of the declaration: 
1776, the members of the continental Cone 


‘\ gress gathered around the Speaker’s table 


and in turn affixed their signatures to tha - 
document. Few probably realized thatin be< 
ing signer’ of the Declaration of Inde- 


heritage to their descendants Americans cam 
boast of. . 

It is an oft-told story how the passage of 
the declaration was hurried by 
of flies, which made the hall where Con<- 
gress met intolerable that hot July day. The 
debate might have been prolonged inta 
weeks had not the flies driven the membera ._ 
to a speedy vote. | 

The Declaration of Independence was writ< 
ten out by Jefferson after its adoption and. 
again was signed by the members. It still is * 
— among the state papers af Wash<’ 

on. 


For many years his mind had been absorbed 


of his 


RELATIONS WITH BURR, | 


Aaron Burr was the leader of Jefferson's 
Democratic-Republican party tn New York. 
He was a map of captivating manners, an 
adventurer at heart, and without principle. 
After his defeat by Jefferson for the Presi- 
dency in 1800 Burr: became Vice President. 
Fairly good relations seem to have existed 
between the two men during Jefferson's first 
term, but at its clese Burr was dropped from 
the second place. 

‘Between Burr and Alexander Hamilton @ 
personal quarrel had arisen in the State 
politics of New York, and he had killed Ham- 
In the infamy which fol- 
lowed the duel Burr asked Jefferson to ap- 
point him to. the French mission, which 
would get him out of the country. 
ferson refused to do. 


ilton in a duel. 


Considered a murderer in his -native city 
and disowned by his party, Burr conceived 
the project of setting up a throne in Mexico, 
after which he intended seizing the Territory 
expedition came to 
faught and Burr was arrested for treason 
and brought to Richmond for trial. 
son was anxious to secure his conviction on 
the grounds of political morality. The Fed-. 
efalists came to the support of Burr, and the . 
trial became of national importance. 

Partisan feeling went so far that -Jeffer- 
son was summoned as a witness, but de- 
clined to pay attention to the summons on 
legal grounds. Burr was acquitted on tech-. 
nical grounds and fled to England. After- 
wards he lived in France and 
ing out a life of adventure neYer since 


of Louisiana. The 


stalls in the stables for the horsés of guests, | 


WORK FOR UNIVERSITY, | 


Jefferson's work in founding the Universt 
of Virginia during the oak years of io 
life rounded out his career and placed @ 
fitting finale to a public life which began 
practically with the Declaration: of Inde- 
pendence. The university typified his be- 
lief that education should go with democracy 


_—that to rule wisely the people must be edu- _ 


cated wisely. The strong orthodoxy of the 
northern colonies was not pleasing to him, 
and the College of William and Mary was not 
by the nature of things to be transformed 
into a school such as he designed. He pro- 
posed a State system of common schools and 
a plam for a circulating " library in every 
county in conjunction With the university’ 
he desired to establish. He lived only to see 
the latter built within sight of his home, 


It was no easy task he set upon to secure 
funds by taxation in Virginia to establish 
the university. With the help of associates . 
he finally secured an appropriation. Then 
ensued a warm contest for its location. He 
had his way again, and it went to Charlottes- 
vile. From 1815 to the close of his life the 
university was uppermost in his mind and 
‘attention. 

Not Only did Jefferson furnish the outline 
of instruction for the new tnstitutiom, but he 
practically was architect and superintend<« 
ent. 

“This is Mr. Jefferson's scheme; the re+ 
sponsibiljty is his; and it ts but fair that he 
‘should be allowed to carry it out im his own 
way,” James Madison said, and Jefferson did 


equaled by any American. 


carry it out in bis own way, 


ROOM CONNECTING STUDY, MONTICELLO. 
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as amended. It was carried, and July 4, ©» 


pendence they were leaving the proudest’ ~~ 
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Thomas 


“Doves of the “Sage of Monticello.” = 


SHEN Jefferson was in college and stodying, according to his claims in later years, fifteen ke a day, he had the usual college love. | 
affair, which for a time seemed excéedingly serious to him. His proposition that the favored one wait an unlimited number of years, ¥ 


affection married another, It was a hard blow to the young student, who sank to the depths of youthful despair, which, however, did J 
_ not interrupt his studies nor the weekly dinners with the Governor. Nor did it cause sae to pegiect the planting of an avenue pe 
‘trees near his house when he became of age, acording to the old English custom. | T 

After the unfortunate affair of his youth, Jefferson seemed to escape further attacks oe! love, until he met Martha Skelton, the ° 
_ daughter of John Wayles, who was a prominent lawyer, with whom J@fferson was muth associated in hig practice. He had achievede A 

“ wealth at the bar, and had invested it-in lands. His residence was near Williamsburg, and was called “ The Forest.” His daughter 

Martha had married young, and on the death of her husband had returned to the parental roof.. At the time of Jefferson's first®} 
visit there she was a beautiful woman, 22 years of age, fond of music and of infinite net, , efferson ina to see her often, but it was not 
until two years after the first visit that they were married, on Jan. 1, 1772. 

Their wedding journey was in a two-horse chaise to Monticello, 100 miles distant), They encountered a furious snowstorm, and | 


were sailed at length to give up their vehicle and ride the horses, They reached Monticello late at night, long after in servants had left, and persis 
a cheerless house, without fire, in the midst of the winter. 

Their domestic life, notwithstanding this cheerless beginning, was ‘unusually happy. Deitnr much of the early oder of their married life Jeftersan® 
vais able to be at home the larger part of the time, devoting his efforts to planning parts of the mansion, laying out his “grounds, and superintending his’ 
farms. His wife had great skill at the harpischord, and Jefferson loved. his fiddle. She had, —_ a beautiful voice in abate and the future ‘President: 
wus able to gratify his deep love for music. | 

Bix children were born to them. Of these but two lived beyopd infancy, and but one the tather.. | 

It is not impossible that when Jefferson retired to private life at the close of his term as Governor of Virginia that he would never have taken part tn | 
public affairs again had it not been for his wife’s death in the spring of 1782. The grief of the husband was se great that he did not leave his room for threé , 
weeks, and fell into a stupor of mind, from which it was impossible for a long time to rouse him. It is said that Mrs. Jefferson made a dying request that | 
he should never givé his children a stepmother. This request was religiously, fulfilled, and Jefferson never married again, Martha, their oldest wis ie ig, 
took her mother’s place, and during much of the remaining years of Jefferson’s life was the head of his household. 

A sister had married Dabney Carr, a rising young lawyer of Virginia. They had a number of children, and the husband died suddenly. The mother 


i 


‘$efferson’s fiuch Discussed ‘Religion. 


SEFFERSON’S religious views played an impoftant part in his three campaigns for the |} hi esidency, dnd were the beats of eontinndd 
assaults on him after his retirement to Monticello. As near as can be gained from whatihewrote and what he said, he was what would 
now be considered an advanced Unitarian. He believed that every man’s religion was!for himself to decide, and it was in this spirit | 
that he secured universal toleration in the new State of Virginia. He attended the churithes of an qenotainations, with a regularity | 
dictated by circumstapces, and contributed to their support. a 
For a score of years Jefferson was represented ‘by a good share of the clergy | an infidel and an atheist, whoee teachings. 
were to be shunned, Pyven after he had retired to Monticello enthusiasts came from:the North to convert him to their belief. He,' 
received them all kindly, but it is not related that in the conferences which attended! these pilgrimages his opinions or those of his. 
visitore were changed. During his Presidential campaign, when his religion or alleged lack of it was an important issue, Jefferson ° 
stoutly resisted every effort to get an expression of opinion from him. He held firmly to the belief of his early manhood that a 
man’s religion was his own affair, and that the public hdd no right to interfere with it. | 
* His steadfast friendship for'Thomas Paine and for Dr. Priestly had much to do with the sicitins idea that Jefferson chara?) 
hall ; in their religious ideas. There is no proof of any sympathy between Jefferson and Paine which might be due to religious questions, | 
but Paine was regarded as a patriot who had done great service to the cause of independence by his writings during the revolution. His misfortunes in 
France naturally added to Jefferson's sympathy. The reaction from the abolition of all religién during the Reign of Terror naturally led to a general re-' 
ugnance for all unbelievers, and as Jefferson was known to support the French revolution even in its greatest excesses, he was a victim of the reaction. | 
‘A great many votes were turned from him on this account, and had it not been for the fatal errors of his opppnents he might never have reached the 4 
Presidential chair. 
So far as Selations of state and sbiaale are concerned Jefferson's belief was shown in.the religious stathtes, of Virginia, which he drew up during é 


the revolution. This question is now settled, and for a century has attracted no attention, except in a theoretical way, but at the time the statute was 5§ 


written the issue was a burning one. It went far ahead of the grea t mass of people of Virginia at the time, It could not have been adopted except in> 


@ period when changes were in order. Jefferson always considered the statutes as being next in importance in his public writings to the Declaration 5 hae 


while he was finishing his studies, and then until he had returned from Europe, was not atcepted, and not lang after the object of his oO =f] 


, and Worked 


‘Bs a and nventor. 


‘ee tee many kinds of Wusiness in which Jeffer n Was engaged are a surprise in this day of specialized iuibanleel He had a nail factory, gop 
one thing, and supplied most, of the rego aroand Charlottesville with nails. He had also a factory for the manufacture of wooje, 
goods, which did a thriving busingss. At phe va ince ‘solicitation of his neighbors, he erected a flouring mill, but this did not pay like 
‘the other enterprises, | 
1. WJeffersén was’also a breeder of all kinds 0 of good stock. Horses, sheep, and hogs on ‘the pinintation. were greatly improved by the 
importation ‘of blooded stock. from Europe, and in the end old Virginia, and later Kentucky, received vast benefits from the importa. 
tions.. Nearly everything: Jefferson engaged in proved profitable, except the flour mill, His failure was due in a large degree tq the 
unlimjted hospitality at Monticell ata time of general depression in business. 


nothing else'to do, be was generally making some plan or model. 


hrehitect but. superintendent : of construction. Nearly everything was done directly under his eye and under his supervision, He 


also urew Lhe oldie for the flour ‘mill at: Charlottésville and for the dam and waterway tothe mill. The mill was a four-story stone structure of massive 


construction. ‘Fhe waterway was blasted out of solid rock and dost a large sum. The first dam, built under Jefferson’s directions, was washed away in a 


freshet the following spring:) When! the news was brought to him'that’ the dam was gone, and the results of the year’s endeavor to establish a flour mill were 
lost, Jefferson showed not the slightest emotion. He merely told his i that — the water went down he would design another cas: which would not be 


carried away. This he did, and the dam #ood for many years. 


Jefferson always had in his 4 i a' small two-fop rule which oubled up. He was ever measuring arficles, Even when President the two-foot rule 
was generally with him.. 

: An invention in which he had great hopes: was a twe wheeled ides w, to displace the ordinary barrow with one whsel, He watched his slaves, accur- 
ately timing how long it took to carry a certain amount of dirt in a barrow with two wheels, and then the sdme amount in a barrow with one wheel. He 
published his observations to the world with the predictjon that the tw wheel barrow would displace that with one wheel. Like some of his political pre 


dictions, this was not a goofl one, for Americans still hang to the one-wheel habvow: 


In having the stone cut for Monticello Jefferson was compelled to ‘start a stonecutter’s school. It was hinposathie to find in Virginia men who under 
stood the work, and so he brought .a few experts from Italy. With them he taught stonecutting to workmen around Charlottesville, and in the end edw 
cated the men to do the work as well as the Italians rt The craft ave rent up until, when it came to building the —, of Virginia, he had no dif 


: 3 


> 


| 


‘Jefferson’ s Love of Fauming.| 


Washington was in the field he was ever planning’ the return to Mount Vernon..yNXo less marked was the longing experienced by Jef 
ferson for Monticello. Virginia planters in those days were generally going from bad to worse in their money affairs, but both Wash 
ington and Jefferson seem ‘to have been able to secure a fair income from their plantations when able to give them their personal 
attention. Both were progressive farmers, eager in the ir search for improvements in cultivation. Jefferson was particularly fond of 
new. ventures in the way of crops. He was always on the lookout for new plants and new fruits. 

__ Even when absorbed in his duties of trying to negotiate treaties with European powers and tormented by the claims of the 
Algerian. pirates forransom for captured American seamen, Jefferson had time to secure new seeds to be sown on his plantation. When 
in Italy he noticed that the rice was of a better kind than that-grown in America, and endeavored to get some of the seed, but he 
found that the exportation of seed rice was prohibited. He filled the pockets of his coat and overcoat with the best rice to be obtained, 
On his return to France he made this rice up inte two packages, sending them by different ships to’ Charleston. They reached their des 
tinationsgwhere they were sown by the rice planters. The Italian rice proved well adapted to Southern soil, and South Caroling 
rice from this'small beginning achjeved a world-wide fame for excellence. Jefferson also sent some merino sheep, the breeding of 


OVE of home seems to have pels leading trait among the Virginians at the linus of the revolution. During the eight years that 


which abbed of great advantage to Virginia planters. These dre but a few of the instances where Jefferson went to great lengths to improve agriculture 
in the South. ‘Next to Franklin, he seems to have had the “ most inquiring turn of mind ”’ of all that group of great men who “led the revolution. . . 
Once, in his spirit of introspection when Jefferson was asking himself if the world was any better for his having lived in it, he wrote down a list of the 
things he had done or had helped to do. In this list was the prohibition of the slave trade, the disestablishment of the state church in Virginia, and ‘the 
> drafting of the Declaration of Independence. | Right in the middle of the list, as being of equal importance with these great achievements, he enumerated 
the fact that he had first imported olive plants from Marseilles into Seuth Carolina and Georgia, and also had brought African rice into South Carolina, — 


“ The greatest service,” he says, “ which can be rendered to any country is to add a useful culture, especially a bread grain; next in value to bread is oil.” 
So strong was J efferson’s love of farming that it carried along with it a repugnance for cities. It was his theory that the best virtue of a country was 


found in the tillers of the soil. ‘Once he wrote a letter favoring the shipments of breadstuffs to Europe, where goods were to be manufactured - aud sent 


were into the of the new government under the Jeffersonian Presidents. to America. This, he believed, was better than the upbuilding of cities for manufacturing on this side of the Atlantic. 


Sia lawyer Jefferson made a magni nt success, although his career at Ms bar lasted only seven years andJended when he was 31 


“Broducts of $efferson’ Beet but Brilliant Degal Career. 


HE number of letters written by the fathers of the country during the revolution and the‘firet Sundae years of government unde the 4 
constitution seems amazing at the present time. Letter-writing appears to have occupied the place now taken by the public press, 6. 
Letters of great length were constantly passing from one leader to another. It speaks Volumes for the industry of the men of the | 
time, for their letters were all in handwriting. Those of Washington alone fill seven large volumes, and thr®ughout his political af 
saps JoSetzon was even more active with his pen. Sqmetimes when) his letters were rte he aa have wished he had not ws | ° 
so free. ° 

Throughout his residence: in’ ES he wrote most voluminously to. Congress, Adin ng a running history of the times ) 
in Europe. After his retirement “to Monticello he continued to write letters of great length t edge priends in all parts of the union, 
and in this wise his influence remained nearly as great as when he was in office. 

Jefferson’s letters remain the chief contribution of his pen to literature. When bi ir inke he published his “ Notes on Virginia,” oO 

_ which showed much literary merit and which have been a great aid to the historian of colonial times, The best example of his lit- 4 

erary style is the Declaration of Independence. It has a mighty swing in it, and rolls along like the peal of an organ, ‘The 

same smoothness appeats in nearly all.of his writings. Doubtless his love of music whe much to do th the sonorous tone of all} his 


literary work. 
' The “ Kentucky resolutions,” which were written when he was Vice President, had considerable weight in sideenelt years in aiding the doctrines 
of secession. This famous document lacks the force and directness of the Declaration of Independence; is labored and involved in style, and resembles the 


> ted to the bar. t 


years of age. With the best. pre ration that Virginia could give, Jefferson entered the practice of law in 1767. From the outset 
he had a certain’ ‘huskiness i in his voice when spe aking in public that stood in the way of his success before a jury. He was remarka- 


haustion of their land- by raising tobacco, and lawsuits were more plentiful than crops. The first Year Jefferson had sixty-eight 
cases in the general court. His practice grew rapidly from year to year, his income averaging $3,000 per annum during his seven 
years of practice. This was a'large income when it is considered that a dollar at that time represented far more property than it 


: LS2 | and the nation: ‘There is no indication that he did not hold his own with the best of them. 
When J efferson’ was a law student at Williamsburg the relations between the colonies and the another country became all-im- 
portant: by the passage of the stamp act. It was from the rooms of young Jefferson that Patrick Henry went forth -to deliver his 


great speech which started the alienation of the colonies from England. Later he made a journey to the Northern colonies—the 
time he liad ever been ougite} ‘the boundaries of Virginia. He visited Philadelphia and New York returaing to be adimit- 


ear by year his Lehetie as a awyit grew. In th period of comparative quiet which followed the repeal of the stamp act Jefferson had full time 


| ¢0 devote himself to his profession. © He doubled his estates, and was on the highway to become one of the wealthiest members of the colony when the agitas 


‘plea ‘of an‘ attorney who is trying to make the best of a bad case. ,Jefferson’s protests against the Missouri c(mpromise were written in a much stronger vein, | tion brought about by the rehewal of the efforts of Parliament to subdue the colonists drew him away to other matters. 


and were a clear presentation of the position of that side of the great question which ultimately ended in the febellion, Crities have pronounced his “ Notes 
on Virginia,” of great value to the student of colonial times. . They show a high literary merit. This was abbut the only work of Jefferson’s pen which was 


As a lawyer Jefferson was most industrious and methodical. He had a temper which was seldom disturbed and a tact which went far to disarm the 


other side. He possessed the supreme aa wand of a Jawye r of making his side appear the right one, a faculty ‘hat remained with him and did yeoman sere 


not produced in eontroversy. He was so placed during the half century of his active life that he wrote to convince, and brought forth the argument tending ice in politics. . 


to carry his side of the question at issue. In the “ Notes‘on Virginia” alone was he writing for the love of it. But of course had he never written anything 


but the Declaration of Independence he would have taken his place among the first political writers of the country. | a eee ‘but 7h it yeones to be. : 3 i : Le 


From ‘Bffluence to financial Straits. © 


LTHOUGH a successful planter and an equaily successful lawyer; Jefferson was a at any time the peer of Washington in 
wealth. He had inherited from his father some 1,900 acres of land and thirty slaves, He had increased his estates to 5,000 acres 
at the time of his mafriage and from them he was receiving an income of $2,000 per anuum, which, combined with a larger sum 
from his law practice, placed him in comfortable circumstances. By bis marriage in A772 and the subsequent death of his wife’s 


to building the new d welling on Monticello. 
Jefferson’s time was so much taken up by public affairs until the end of his Presidential term in 1809 that “t did not tiedense 
his wealth, save by the natural increment to the value of land and slave ‘holdings. His wealth when he retired from the Presidency 
was estimated at $200,000. After a few years everything went wrong in 4 money way. He indorsed a note for a friend for $20,000 
and had it to pay. The expenses of keeping up Monticello at all times exceeded his income. It was a time when land could not be 
sold to advantage, and the interest on debts rapidly ate up the principal, ‘To save himself he applied to the Virginia Legislature for 
permission to sell his land in a lottery, but on opposition being offered he was so deeply hurt that he did not avail himself of the action: 
of the Legislature. When it “became generally known that Jefferson was in financial difficulties and was in danger of losing Ment!- 
cello, Congress purchased his library for $24,000; This was less thap one-half of what the books had cost! ‘him, but he refused to accept more than they 
‘Were worth at the time of the sale. This helped: him out a little, but the unfortunate indorsement completed ‘his ruin. 


father, his holdings of real estate were largely increased. The income of me property. for the next two years was largely devoted. "> : 


When he gave up his practice to go an Delegate! ; the first Congress of the colonies he - not realize that it was the end ot his career at the bar, 


{physical ‘Bispect of the 


N personal appearance the founder of the Democratic party was six feet two inches tall, with sandy hair and gray eyes. Never in any 
part of his career did he gain much flesh. In his youth he was called a thin and rawboned young man, but as he grew older he be 
came better looking, .and it is said he became a “ good looking mdn in middle age, and a handsome old man.” The Jeffersonian temper 
was the wonder of those who came in contact with him and his daughter Martha. It seemed past being ruffled. His general disposi-= 

: tion was genjal, and even at times when the annoyance was great he showed the same serenity. Sometimes the terrific attacks of 

his enemies moved him to repel charges, but this was never done in the heat of passion. ~ 

| _ In the closing years of his life the same urbanity of disposition manifested itself, even when he was on the verge of financial 

dist He had during those years enough worries to have destroyed the disposition of an ordinary saint. His son-in-law, Thomas Mann 

' Randolph, was given to hard drink, and frequently made himself a general nuisance around Monticello; some of the grandchildren 

' did not amount to much, creditors became imiportunate, but nothing caused him to lose his temper. , 

f When Jéfferson was an old man wordcame at night to Monticello that one of his nephews had been seriously injured at Char 


The State of Virginia offered its assistance in the way of a loan, but this was refused also, Jefferson séying that he had been fully paid for. his decline leading down from Monticdllo, . The resounding 100fs 2 the hard road showed that he had not. He shot past sep messenger who had brought 
Reis at all times. At this crisis people came to his aid as they did with General Grant when he was ruined by his connection with Ferdinand Ward 8 the bad news and was soon in Charlottesville. | 


in recent years. Public subscriptions were taken up throughout the country jfor Jefferson’ s reHet. He ‘ace d the funds thus raised ag being the “ ure] | 

_ and unsolicited offering of Jove.” - 
At his death debts still hung over his estate and even the burying wre passed from the tends of. his heirs. Not enough to all the anions was re r | 

_— from nag sale eet the shortage was 2.9 natin by the executor, and every creditor received: the last dollar due him. eg > 


Mis Strong Personal Friendsbip for Adams. the costeapondence before her husband. The bitterness of the 
Warr , but in the interchan 

Had the telegraph existed in 1826 to carry the news to the furthest parts ofthecoun- _ of lettefs:there was a Fenewal of early friendship. When the rn 9 | 

try thet Thomas Jefferson and John Adams had died on the fiftieth anniversary of the « men passed their three-score-and-ten their old quarrels were for- ©. 
© signing of the Declaration of Independence the half-century celebration would havebeen -— gotten, and from that time on they corresponded as friends. _ . 

an event comparable to Lincoln's assassination in subsequent history. Tradition has it that ith 

Jefferson and Adams had served together on the committee which drew up the dec- were: “Thomas Jefferson Ad 

Jlaration, Jefferson being named first by ballot and Adams second. They had served in os. He was then Ol. yearsof 

’ the early Continental Congress together, and on the conclusion of peace with England age, andi his son had ‘succeeded both Adams and Jefferson as | 

_ President of the United States. Death camie at sunset, Jefferson _ 

both had been sent abroad as Ministers, Adams going to London and Jefferson to Paris. | he died h a) ae 

They hed next come together during Washington's administration and been rivals in the - ving some six ay earlier. | 
election. to choose his successor. Adams had won and become President, with Jefferson 


had won. Adams hed retired to home in ai aserae ee while Jefferson served 
for eight years as President. 

The early friendship of the two men seems to have survived. even after the Presiden-~ 
tial campaign of 1796. On becoming President Adams had sought the advice of Jefferson, 


| AT MONTICELLO. 
| 


One result of Jefferson’s residence in France was a love for French cooking. When President he had a French cook at Wasnisinteik and before he re- 


' turned to Monticello he had a number of Slaves ‘sent to th Presidential mansion from the plantation to learn the art of French cookery. 


He was not a large eater, but was certainly fastidious about what was set before him. He was equally nice about the wines served at his table. 


_ Tobacco he never used. He strenuously objected to wane playing: and it was suppressed at his orders among the negroes at the mansion. 9 


‘. J efferson’ s advice was sought at every crisis. Lafayette, then the head of the National 
wis Career as Minister to. Court of ¥ cance, Gears. ond Jeterscn wers om terms of the closest intimacy. Once the home of the 
: As a lover of the liberty of thé individual Jefferson took merican Minister was the scene of a dinner attended by all the leaders in the move 
deep an interest in the unfolding of the ‘French revolution as. ment to force upon the King the constitutional government. 
his own country had been directly concernéd. When he heached  Yefferson attended a meeting of the National Assembly and took a deep interest tn 
Paris as the Minister of the United States the French King ap- the proceedings. The horrible scenes of the September massacre and the reign of te 
peared to be as firmly seated on his throne as his predecessors ror Jefferson escaped by his return to America in 1789. He did not share in the reaction 
for 600 years had been. When Jefferson left Paris five years against the revolution on account of its subsequent but remained its friend @ 
later the Bastile had been torn down ahd the throne was shak- the end. His writings indicate that he was so deeply 7 oe by the misery of the com 
ing in the ofa popular uprifing, pecaupe of ‘ mon peoplé in France that he considered the reign of terror but a just retribution 
ages of misrule and unbounded tyranny. 

As Minister Jefferson was constantly tormented by the creditors of his country, aml 
the standing of the United States was at alow ebb. The entreaties of the friends of i 
captives of the Algerian pirates became an added burden. He made Mttle headway @ 
securing commercial treaties with other European nations and France, because (2 
United States was considered of such slight importance that treaties with it were + 


but not long after they had drifted apart. In the bitter personal rancor of the time the 

breach widened rapidly. .The action of Adams in.filling all vacant offices with his ad- 

herents, even to the closing hour of his administration,. resulted, in their complete sep- 

eration. Combined with other causes of quarrel they became open enemies. 
At the retirement of Adams, Mrs. Adams, unknown to her husband, began a 

spondence wtih Jefferson, the letters for a time being spirited on both'sides. Oneb 
points of difference between the men were explained y. Then Mrs. 


“HALE AT MONTICELLO. 
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“a war 


worth the trouble of making them. 


Jefferson went to London to afd Adams, but the combined efforts of the diplomats 
brought forth only sneers on' the partofthe English government. Jefferson 
home that the “ English hate us,” and would be pleased to have America blotted out BF) 
an 

The courtesies shown by France and the boorishness land had their legit 
‘mate results when Jefferson became Secretary of State. 


orked, 


PARIS FAIR 


Unfinished, Unfill 


Jeffersoh was considerable of, an inventor, ‘and made a plow that was considered a great improvement on the kinds then in Use, 
It took prizes at many fairs,’ He drew the plans for his own carriages, and they were built under his orders. When there wag 


As an &rchiteet Monticéllo aud the University of Virginia are the only test of his abilities in that direction. He was not only the 


GABLE 10 THE © 


‘Influx is so sudden and 


‘complete, although som 


bly strong, however, in All of his work. It was a time when the planters of Virginia were on the down grade, owing to the ex-” 


, does now. In? his practice Jefferson encountered many lawyers who in later days bore a prominent part in the history of Virginia 


Trocadero. 


‘ship to the United States} 


position. 


Commerce and Industry 


A] Bececeeen || ed ae lottesville. He gavé immediate orders that his favorite horse be saddled. The family gathered around him and protested against * 
REE ess | his undertaking to ride to thé town on a night so dark that he could scarcely see his way. He brushed their objections aside 

and mounted. One of his wrists was so seriously lame from the fracture of two-score years before that he could hold the reins. with only one hand. He 
‘was helped into the saddle and disappeared in the darkness. The family anxiously awaited to see if he had slackened his speed when he struck the steep 
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